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5S MULES—1 G. V. TRUCK 


From mule to motor is the experience of the users of this 2-ton Electric truck. 
One mule fell on the ice and broke his leg. Shot. The other two were sold for $215.00. 
Investment $900.00—about two years’ life and faulty service. 
The other two-mule team 
was no better. 
i This 2-ton G. V. Electric 
‘eel displaces five mules which cost 
$20 a month each to feed 
(conservative figures, no vet- 
' i. possteneese erinary bills). The Electric 
NS 2 | cuca at mca lec|:. p= averages $26.00 a month for 
_ eurrent against $100.00 for 
hay, grain, ete. 

The truck never travels 
light. It leaves with 105 full 
eases of refreshing ‘‘Coca 
Cola’’ (2,520 bottles) and 
brings back as many as 140 
empties. 

‘*Next summer,’’ says the 
manager, ‘‘I expect to make all my deliveries with Electrics. Never a break-down and 
saving $75.00 a month right along.’’ 
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Rather interesting, isn’t it? 
Catalogue 104 postpaid. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Ine. 


General Office and Factory 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
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DIGEST OF DECISIONS | Studies in Rate Construction 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act By JOHN P. CURRAN 
By LUST & MERRIAM Rate Expert for the Central Freight Association 
10,000 Points for the Traffic Man. Showing the Bases Used for Rates in Official Classi- 
Universally Used and Commended fication Territory. 


Price, $8.00 Delivered Price, $5.00 Delivered 
FOR SALE BY 


THE TRAFFIC LAW BOOK COMPANY, 625 New York Life Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Complete Reference Work 


PUBLIC UTILITY LAWS 
STATE and INTERSTATE 


The foundation for the study of all questions bearing on rates, and other features of regulation 
bet ween shippers and carriers, is the law. No traffic manager or traffic attorney can afford to be without 
the Interstate Commerce Laws and Statutes of tl.» several states. The most complete and convenient compil- 

ation of these laws is contained in the book here illus- 
trated, which has been extensively sold to represent- 
ative carriers and prominent shippers. 


Edition Nearly Exhausted 


An Indispensable 
Reference Work 


The demand for this book has been so extensive 
that only a comparatively small number remain and in 
a few weeks copies can no longer be obtained. This 
represents the last opportunity to get one of these dur- 
able volumes of the Digest of Federal and State Court 
Decisions, the Interstate Commerce Laws and the Laws 
of the Various States regulating carriers and relations 
with shippers. 

This volume of 1,500 pages, in addition to a com- 
plete compilation of State Public Utility Laws and 
Interstate Commerce Laws and the Digest of Court 
Decisions, also contains all forms prescribed for filing 
complaints with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


One of the remaining volumes, cloth bound, can be 
obtained for $7.50, delivered. Act quickly, as this op- 
portunity will soon pass. 


Send your order now, and you will have the book 
available when needed. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU > 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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— ABITA SPRINGS COVINGTON MANDEVILLE 4 


vEW ORLEANS GREAT NORTHERN RR 


“OZONE ROUTE” 


SUPERIOR FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 1 





BETWEEN 


NEW ORLEANS, La., and JACKSON, Miss.| — | 


CONNECTING WITH RAIL AND WATER ROUTES TO THF 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH ann WEST anv FOREIGN ' 
PORTS vu NEW ORLEANS, “Oar cee 1 
MODERN EQUIPMENT, SAFETY AND COMFORT, EXCELLENT CAFE-PARLOR CARS 


“SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO IMPORT AND EXPORT TRAFFIC” 


THE ONLY RAILROAD TO THE FAMOUS ST. TAMMANY HEALTH and PLEASURE RESORT ¥ 
FOR TARIFFS, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, SCHEDULES, ETC., WRITE TO 4 
M. J. McMAHON, Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. G. B. AUBURTIN, Asst. Gen. Frt. and Pass. Agt. 
905 WHITNEY CENTRAL BLDG., New Orleans, La. 


— 




















Philadelphia-New Orleans Transportation Co. 


BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA —CHARLESTON —=NEW ORLEANS 


New 4,000-Ton Freight Steamers “A. A. Raven,” ‘‘Ruby,’’ “Robert M. Thompson”’ 
Low Insurance Rates 


Regular freight service between points in Seaboard Territory, via Philadelphia and New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, Bayou Sara, Monroe, Shreveport, Lake Charles, Meridian, Natchez and 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Kansas as shown in published tariffs. 

SAILINGS from Philadelphia as follows: February 6th, 11th and 24th; March 3d, 8th, 2ist and 28th. Sailings sub- 
ject to change without notice. E i 

CONNECTIONS.—At PHILADELPHIA With Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. 
R., Philadelphia & Reading Ry., Baltimore & Philadelphia Steamboat Co. and Trenton Trans- 
portation Co. ne 

At NEW ORLEANS—With Louisville & Nashville R. R., Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co., Frisco Lines, New Orleans & Northeastern R. R., New Orleans Great Northern R. R. and 
Texas & Pacific Ry. 











AT CHARLESTON—With Southern Railway Co. 


D. H. E. JONES, Vice-President, JAMES W. ELWELL @ CO., Managers, 
~* cana ® oe pa ean Philadeiphia, Pa. 17 State Street, New York, N. Y. 
bc. de ook gy ey, lciting Freight Agent 
Pier 19, N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | W- @ HEWITT, Soliciting Freig gent, 
N. F. KNIGHT, Generai A - 217 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ent, 
rod Street Landing, New Orleans, La. | ¢ H. GOODRICH, General Eastern Agent 
W. W. SMITH, Agent, , ; ; 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Foot of Cone Street, Charleston, S. C. 
Cc. H. JACKSON, General Agent, J. J. KLINE, Traveling Freight Agent, 
701 Park Bullding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 206 Milam St., Shreveport, La. 
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Every enterprise and every article is judged by Results. 
We are interested in helping you secure satisfactory results (as we have helped many others) 
in packing your goods—not only for economy and convenience in your factory, but for get- 
ting your goods to customers in perfect condition. 

The above is a photograph showing Hummel & Downing cases giving satisfactory results, 
although they are undergoing a more severe test than the average fibre case will receive. This 
cut shows the cases loaded with 60 lbs. of soap piled fourteen high, on the floor of a large manu- 
facturing concern. 

Buy the best when you are in the market so you will be assured satisfactory results. 


Hummel & Downing Co. Milwaukee 














IDEAL TARIFF FILE 


(Cook Patents) 







CONVENIENCE 


Can be placéd close to the desk within easy reach. Pulling 
frames to front and turning brings descriptions into plain view. 






METHOD 


Schedules are filed under a definite system of arrangement— 
uniform and self-indexing. Regulates the filing of schedules 
effective at future dates and those they cancel or supersede. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Quartered oak, golden oak finish; selected birch, imitation ma- 
hogany finish. Door opens to right or left. 











Catalogs 515 and 637 bring full details 









Manufactured by 


SHAW VALE 


(Trafic Department) 
6005-07 Western Avenue 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





(Patented) 
No. 591. Sectionet 
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Business Possibilities and 
the New Express Rates 








Being an Open Letter addressed to the Average 
Business Man....... You are invited to read it 


OU, Mr. Average Business Man, 
Y quite pride yourself that you 
have lined yourself up with the 
most modern ideas of efficiency. You 
have not stopped talking about how, 
last year, you substituted two big 
3-ton motor trucks for eight double- 
horse wagons and saved money in so 
doing. You are fond of telling how 
you are stopping the leakages, reduc- 
ing costs, increasing output.—Have 
you given the question of your trans- 
portation any such sharp $s scientific 
study? Do you give the carriage of 
your goods sufficient attention? 


q@ Try bringing that problem into the 
equations of dollars and cents. A busi- 
ness man in New York tried it, only a 
little time ago. His output was well 
suited to the abilities of the express. 
And yet out of a total transportation 
cost of $190,000 during the twelve 
months ending June 30th last, the ex- 
press had received but $40,000 worth. 
He thought this sum too small. 


@ His Efficiency Expert went on the 
job and then the man knew it was too 
small. He had thought himself sav- 
ing money by using other forms of 
transportation and had neglected add- 
ing against their cost a truckage cost 
of $27,000, which they entailed upon 
him. He gave more of his output to 
the express, reduced his truckage bill 


and made enough money between July 
1 and December 1 of last year to buy 
him a new motor-truck that he 
needed to meet the growth of his 
business. 


@ That was under old express rates. 
But now express rates are materially 
reduced—all the way across the land. 
Not only is there a simple and scientific 
system of blocks and sub-blocks, but 
the rates themselves have been greatly 
reduced. Many of them are lower 
than those of the parcel post. And the 
express, with its wagons, still gives 
a free collection service, a receipt for 
each package and free insurance up to 
fifty dollars, and at a low figure above 
that sum. It carries your packages 
in passenger trains and sometimes in 
special trains that are faster than 
passenger trains, and if those pack- 
ages are small or at all fragile it will 
carry them in its stout iron-bound 
safety-trunks. 


q Try a little express efficiency in 
your own balance-sheet. The nearest 
Wells Fargo man will come to your 
aid. If he can take your package at 
best efficiency he will tell you so, if 
not, he will send you to the man who 
can. He is working for the express 
as an institution. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 
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SERVICE, NOT OWNERSHIP, THE REAL 
TEST. 


A good piece of advice to be followed in connec- 
tion with the inquiries into the adequacies of rail- 
road revenues, the necessity for imposing a separate 
charge on setting a car upon a private side track, 
the manipulation of maintenance accounts, free serv- 
ices and such things, is “Remember .that the man 
who is talking about free services, padded or starved 
maintenance accounts and rebates to industrial 
plants, is really an advocate and not a judge.” He 
is enthusiastically trying to prove that a conclu- 
sion he has reached is sound and should be ac- 
cepted by all those within hearing of his voice. Be- 
cause the man, who thinks a separate charge should 
be imposed upon the joint operation of setting and 
spotting on a side track, calls the service free, is no 
reason for becoming alarmed except over the pos- 
sibility of the public being misled into forming an 
erroneous conclusion by reason of the use of that 
word “free.” The use of the word “rebate” in con- 
nection with the tap line and industrial railways 
cases is unfortunate because none of the payments 
to the short line roads has had the essential quality 
of a rebate, which is that of being bestowed secretly 
upon one shipper who also happens to own a rail- 
road, and denying it to another. There has been no 
secrecy about the transactions between the short 
line roads and the trunk lines. The whole argu- 
ment on the side of those that contend against divi- 
sions and allowances to the tap and industrial lines 
is founded on the fact that the owner of the tap or 
industrial line is also the owner of the industry that 
furnishes the major part of the tonnage, or all of it. 
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That is making ownership instead of service the test. 
If it is a service, the Commission has the power to 
see to it that the payment is kept small enough so 
that an undue preference cannot be shown for a 
given shipper by reason of the fact that he owns a 
railroad and is therefore able to control tonnage— 
sell it, in other words. If the short line is a common 
carrier at all, it is entitled to pay for the services of 
transportation performed by it, regardless of 
whether the owner of the road is also a shipper. 
Most of the questions raised in connection with the 
five per cent advanced rate case are now pending in 
the Supreme Court in one form or another, so that 
possibly before the Commission can make an an- 
swer to the queries it has propounded for itself, these 
questions will be answered by that court. The Los 
Angeles switching case and the tap line cases have 
been long enough before the court to expect a deci- 
sion in them before the Commission can get around 
to the work of writing opinions in the new form in 
which they are now pending before it. 


DEMAND FOR PUBLIC OWNERSHIP SUB- 
SIDING. 


Those who are finding fault with the charges, 
regulations and practices of the railroads on the 
ground that they are. the outcome of agreements 
made by combinations in restraint of trade under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and that they should 
therefore be dissolved, or possibly be made sub- 
ject to government ownership, cannot be greatly 
encouraged in their desires or expectations by the 
recent report of the House of Representatives mer- 
chant marine and fisheries committee. 

The subject under consideration by that commit- 
tee was the proposal for United States regulation 
of shipping, and no fewer than 800 domestic and 
non-domestic navigation companies and 200 rail- 
road lines were dealt with. These carrying lines, 
reaching almost all parts of the world, were oper- 
ating under certain agreements and understand- 
ings. Three-fourths of the American bulk tonnage 
on the Great Lakes was found to be controlled by a 
certain community of interests. 

And yet, the committee held that it would be un- 
necessary and unwise to dissolve these combina- 
tions as a commercial policy, inasmuch as such a 
consummation could lead only to the impairment 
of trade. It was pointed out that the advantages 
to both shipper and carrier through these working 
agreements are fully established, and that they 
were not essentially monopolistic or restrictive, but 
rather co-operative in character. That under the 
circumstances, rational supervision or regulation 
would seem to be far more desirable than the en- 
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forcement of a policy of dissolution which would 
probably have little effect other than that of furthe: 
complicating an already overwrought complex situ- 
ation. 

This is as it should be. There should be, of 
course, effective government supervision with the 
view of eliminating existing abuses. There should 
be regulation as to rates, classification, rebates and 
discrimination. Shippers should be assured a fair 


share in the benefits resulting from combination 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission should be given power to exercise supervi- 


ahong the lines. 


sion and to establish regulations calculated to pre- 
vent undue restraint of trade and to safeguard pub- 
lic interests. 

But it does not necessarily follow that these de- 
sired ends can be best accomplished through gov- 
ernment ownership of common carriers, nor that 
the latter alternative promises a better service or a 
more ethical standard of directors and managers. A 
willingness on the part of railroad officials to accept 
a new code of fiduciary conduct, revision of methods 
of capitalization, influencing safe and sane legisla- 
tion and effectively dealing with supervisory state 
officials whose powers may clash with those of fed- 
eral officials, should rapidly dispel whatever popu- 
lar antipathy for railroads exists, and thoroughly 
convince the fair-minded portion of the public that 
state ownership of railroads is not the soundest 
method for accomplishing the above described re- 
Or, 


sults. as Judge Prouty saw it, when in the 


light of information and reasoning, the public is 
induced to see that the roads are, through increased 
rates on freight and passengers or by restoration 
of the confidence of investors, able to operate their 
properties as the public demands, then the satisfac- 
tion of users will increase and the demand for public 
ownership will subside. The public should be ready 
to meet the carriers half way. 

THE FIVE PER CENT CASE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission announces the 


following: 

Hearings have been held by the Commission in con- 
nection with the Five Per Cent Case regarding certain 
special services afforded by the carriers on shipments 
without charge in addition to the rate. A hearing will 
be held on March 28 at Washington at which the Com- 
mission will receive testimony regarding the storage of 
freight at terminals and loading and unloading carload 
freight. 

The hearings heretofore announced for March 12, 13 
and 14, regarding the increase in lake-and-rail rates, are 
hereby postponed and hearings with reference to this 
matter are assigned to be held on April 2, 3 and 4, at 
Washington. 
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LEADERS IN TRAFFIC 


The Men Who Are Solving the Big Prob- 
lems—and the Good Work 
They Have Done 


P. W. COYLE. 


P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the Busines 
Men’s League of St. Louis, was born at Greenwood, Steube1 
County, New York; educated in common schools of Alle 


gheny County, New York. He began service with th: 





P. W. COYLE. 


Erie Railroad, serving as telegraph operator and station 
agent: was general freight and passenger agent of the 
Lackawanna & Pittsburgh Railroad, and subsequently 
assistant general freight agent of the Wabash Railroad 
was appointed traffic commissioner of the Business Men 
League of St. Louis in 1906. 

During Mr. Coyle’s administration the Traffic Bureau 
of the Business Men’s League has achieved very satis 
factory results through his methods of co-operation, whic! 
are original and Under Mr. Coyle’s policy t 
adjudicate differences relating to traffic and transportatio! 
matters by and co-operative methods rath 
than through coercive measures, joint standing committee 
have been establised representing the shippers and th: 
different departments of the railroads, which committee 
meet frequently for a discussion and settlement of suc 
matters for which they have been specifiaclly created. 


unique. 


conference 


Mr. Coyle is eminently fitted for the position he hold 
and the results obtained stand as ample exemplificatior 
thereof. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Clifford C. Thorne’s testimony at 
the advanced rate hearing raised at 
least one question which must be 
settled some time. That is as to how 
much a carrier may be allowed to 
spend under the head of mainte- 
nance. The Commission, according 
to Mr. Thorne, is revising its rules 
on that head. As much was _ indi- 
cated by Commissioner Harlan in his 
report on the bookkeeping errors of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and its Puget Sound 
extension. The point that Thorne made is that it is 
possible, unless the maintenance account is carefully 
hedged about, to charge to it items that properly should 
be placed in the capital account. When a fifty-ton 
locomotive is replaced with a sixty-ton machine the 
difference should, in theory at least, be charged to the 
capital account. The query is whether the whole of the 
higher maintenance charge that that larger engine en- 
tails should be kept in the maintenance account. Should 
there not be some place to show the difference between 
what it would have cost to maintain the fifty-ton ma- 
chine and what it costs to maintain the heavier piece 
of machinery? The writer wouldn't know the difference 
between samples of single and double entry bookkeeping, 
and accounting is more mysterious to him than cunei- 
form writing, but logically the question seems worth 
some sort of an answer. If there should not be some 
such account, they why not establish a ratio between 
gross income and the amount expended for maintenance, 
not as one to be exactly observed, but merely as a 
sort of cautionary signal, warning the managers of 
a railroad that if they exceed that ratio they will be 
called upon to show cause for exceeding the speed limit? 
In that way a check could be kept upon maintenance 
expenditures, and Thorne’s suggestion of a new way to 
juggle finances and rates would disappear. 











How deliberate was the Senate’s holding up of the 
nomination of Commissioner Hall may be inferred from 
the fact that on the day he was confirmed President 
Wilson nominated John Y. Fauntleroy to be collector 
of internal revenue for the district of Louisiana. Two 
hours after Fauntleroy’s nomination was sent in it was 
confirmed. In that respect Fauntleroy was put on an 
equality with senators or former senators nominated 
to offices by the President. It is a rule for the Senate 
to confirm such nominations on the day they are made. 
That is on the theory that a man having been a senator 
must necessarily be ali right, in a moral sense, to hold 
any office for which the President may name him. The 
nominations of Messrs. Hall and Daniels were sent to 
the Senate on the last day of January. Such a long 
delay is not due in any part at all to the rush of busi- 
ness the Senate is supposed to have. It is intentional, 
either to humiliate President Wilson or the two men 
who have been held up in that way. The rule of 
secrecy with regard to nominations, in this instance at 
least, if not in every other, works against the public 
interest. If there is anything against either of the men 
nominated the shipping public at least should be allowed 
to know what it is, because, there being no appeal to 
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a court for the aggrieved shipper, it follows that he 
must be sure the members of the Commission are tem- 
peramentally disposed to give the shipper the benefit of 
every doubt. If the shipper had a right to have his 
case reviewed somewhere there would be less necessity 
for the shipper assuring himself that a proposed com- 
missioner is “all right,” from his point of view. 





How deep is the well in which lies the truth with 
regard to the New Haven and its difficulties? If one 
believed the reports as to the “looting” of that property 
by the bankers and financiers connected with its various 
company-promoting and _ stock-selling operations, J. P. 
Morgan & Co. were greater pirates than Sir Henry 
Morgan ever thought of being. Now comes along J. P. 
Morgan & Co. with a statement, apparently all-inclusive, 
showing that in twenty years it made a net profit of 
$350,000, or $17,500 a year—the salary of an American 
ambassador at one of the big courts—and that no mem- 
ber of that firm had any interest in or connection with 
the Millbrook company, through the medium of which, 
according to reports, much of the money of the New 
Haven evaporated. It is a lovely case of “Button, but- 
ton, who’s got the button?” the button in this case 
being the good name and credit of the New Haven road. 
Perhaps it is possible that the big financiers engaged 
in making the New Haven one of the transportation 
giants were not dishonest at all, merely foolish, just 
as men of ordinary financial ability frequently show 
themselves to be, when they come to making invest- 
ments or improvements. That possibility has not been 
considered in any quarter, so far as memory serves to 
recall, except in Judge Prouty’s report. 





If transportation begins when the conductor gives 
the engineman the high sign, why should not the man 
who takes delivery in the freight house or on a team 
track pay a higher rate than the man who accepts 
delivery on his own sidetrack? The latter provides 
terminals for himself, thereby relieving the carrier of 
the necessity of providing them. If the railroad makes 
delivery at its freight house or on a team track it 
devotes part of its capital investment to the service of 
the shipper who takes such delivery. It cannot devote 
that part of its capital to the service of the owner of 
a private track because he does not want it. Undoubt- 
edly the railroad company could refuse to allow him 
to furnish any part of its terminal facilities: that is, 
if that part of the act which requires the carriers to 
connect with switch tracks were wiped off the book. 
Congress has never declared it to be the right of a 
shipper to furnish any part of the railroad company’s 
terminals in the form of a sidetrack except in the part 
requiring carriers to make switch connections where it 
is physically practical to do so. But Congress recog- 
nized the situation as it existed when it required the 
making of connections. That being so, it is a natural 
query now whether, in the event the Commission de- 
cides that a separate charge must be imposed for setting 
a car on a private sidetrack, the carrier cannot go 
a step farther and insist that the shipper shall use its 
terminals and allow it to make all the profit, even if 
in so doing it forces upon the public a “wasteful serv- 
ice,’ such as was said in the precooling case, neither 
the railroad nor the shipper has a right to impose. 

A. E. H. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


PROTECTION OF POTATO SHIPMENTS 


1. AND S. DOCKET NO. 172 (29 I. C. C., 504-507) 
Decided Feb. 2, 1914. 

A tariff that offers a protected service, in special equipment, 
for shipments of potatoes in winter at the risk of the car- 
rier for weather damages and at the same time permits the 
shipper, at a lower rate and at his own risk, to furnish his 
own protection, found to be free from reasonable objection. 


George T. Simpson for Minneapolis Potato growers’ 
and Shippers’ Association. 

J. E. Robinson for Albert Miller & Co. 

Charles Donnelly and J. M. Hannaford for Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. 

E. C. Lindley and Carl Grey for Great Northern Rail- 
way Co. 

F. P. Eyman for Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Commissioner: 

In our original report in this proceeding, 26 I. C. C., 
681 [Traffic World, June 14, 1913, p. 174], we had under 
consideration the suspension of certain rules governing 
the transportation of potatoes during the winter season, 
when protection against freezing is required. At the time 
the matter was before us the shipping season was prac- 
tically over, and we entered no order permanently sus- 
pending these rules, but requested that conferences be 
had between the carriers and the shippers, with a view 
to arriving at a satisfactory arrangement respecting the 
methods to be adopted for handling the traffic in the 
future. These conferences failed to bring about the de- 
sired result, and an opportunity was then given both 
parties to present their views fully before the Commission. 
The whole matter is therefore before us again for final 
decision. 

The rules complained of in the original proceeding, 
briefly stated, involved provisions substantially as follows: 


1. That the carriers will not accept shipments of 
potatoes during the period from November 1 to April 15 
unless the shipper at his own expense lines the car,. puts 
in a false floor, and furnishes a stove and fuel for heat- 
ing, with an attendant to accompany the shipment. The 
right is reserved to the carrier, however, of accepting 
such shipments “when, in its judgment, the weather con- 
ditions permit.” 

2. That the attendant in the employ of the shipper 
will have full supervision of the heating and ventilation 
of the shipment, and shall be responsible for the care 
and protection of the potatoes from cold while in transit. 


3. That the stoves and material for linings and false 
floors will be returned free of charge over the route of 
the original movement only when the material is deliv- 
ered by the consignee, or by a representative of the ship 
per, at the depot of the delivering carrier at destination 


and a regular bill of lading is issued for the free return 
movement. 

Upon consideration of the matter as originally pr« 
sented, we expressed the opinion, 26 I. C. C., 681, 684 
that the traffic is large enough not only to warrant the 
carriers in preparing for it with the proper equipment 
for its safe transportation, but large enough and per 
manent enough to require them under the law to offer 
such a service to the shippers. The rules then published 
however, did not appear to us to be entirely just and 
equitable, but were open to criticism in the following 
respects: That the carriers, when making the shipper 
responsible for the care and protection of potatoes from 
cold while in transit, should not also reserve the right 
to refuse shipments when the shippers were willing to 
accept the risk of weather conditions; and that some 
way should be found by the carriers to avoid the economi 
waste involved in the fact that the linings and even the 
stoves, furnished by the shippers for the protection of 
their shipments, were often not returned to them. 


Having failed to reach a satisfactory conclusion at 
the conferences subsequently had between the carriers 
and the shippers, as suggested in our previous report, the 
carriers proceeded to frame a tariff in accordance with 
what they conceived to be the suggestions outlined in 
our report. The clause in the original tariff, under which 
they reserved the right to refuse shipments, was elimi- 
nated from the subsequent issue, and in that respect one 
of the objections mentioned was overcome. Realizing 
also their obligation to furnish a protected service for 
the traffic, they incorporated in their tariffs a rule offer 
ing such a service in refrigerator cars at rates made 
with reference to those found reasonable in Boston Po 
tato Receivers’ Assn. vs. B. & A. R. R. Co., 25 I. C. C., 159 
[Traffic World, Nov. 30, 1912, p. 861]. As an alternative 
to this method of handling the traffic at the risk of the 
carriers for the adequacy of the protection, the new rules 
permitted the shippers to continue to furnish their own 
protection at their own risk. 


The tariff, as amended, met with decided objection 
on the part of the shippers, principally for the following 
reasons: (1) That the responsibility for loss or damage 
would lie with the shippers if they elected to furnish their 
own protection. (2) That the provision regarding the 
return of stoves and linings was not modified in accord 
ance with the suggestion of the Commission, but placed 
obligations upon the owners of those appliances that wer: 
difficult or impossible of fulfillment. (3) That the ab 
solute requirement of the carriers that during certain 
periods of the year shipments of potatoes must have an 
attendant and the cars be lined and heated was unneces 
sary and unreasonable. (4) That the tariffs did not pro- 


vide for the return of the attendant at any point short 
(5) That a charge of $5, provided for 


of destination. 
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rental of refrigerator cars when such equipment was 
ordered by the shipper, placed the shippers at an expense 
which was not contemplated when they made their con- 
tracts for the sale of the present crop. 


With a view of effecting a satisfactory compromise 
and one which would in part, at least, overcome these 
objections of the shippers, the carriers subsequently sub- 
mitted for their consideration a proposition substantially 
as follows: (1) That the tariffs would not be published 
in the alternative, but would provide that the shippers 
furnish the protection at their own risk of damage. (2) 
That the carriers would be responsible for the rebilling 
of stoves and linings to the shipper. (3) That the shipper 
should hayj2 the option at any time to forward shipments 
without protection, upon first signing a release absolving 
the carrier from any responsibility for loss due to the 
absence of attendants, heating and lining. (4) That pro- 
vision would be made whereby the attendants could secure 
return transportation at any division point or point of 
interchange with other carriers. (5) That the $5 charge 
for rental of refrigerator cars would be withdrawn, for the 
present season at least. 


This offer was rejected by the shippers, on the ground, 
plainly brought out at the conference before the Com- 
mission, that it was unreasonable to place upon them any 
liability for weather damage, whether due to their own 
inadequate protection or otherwise. The carriers refused 
to recede from their position in that regard, and the prin- 
cipal point at issue, therefore, is whether they may thus 
limit their responsibility for damage to shipments of po- 
tatoes moving in box cars lined and protected by the 
shipper himself and under a rate that is less than that 
exacted when the carriers furnish special equipment and 
assume the risk of weather damages. 

We said in our prior report herein that the obligation 
rests upon the carriers to furnish special equipment or 
a special service to care for the traffic in question, and 
upon this expression of opinion the carriers published 
the alternative rule objected to by the shippers. Under 
that rule they offer a protected service at rates which 
they considered justly compensatory, in view of the char- 
acter of the service and the liability involved for loss 
and damage resulting from inadequate protection; at the 
same time they proffer the shipper the alternative right, 
at a lower charge, to furnish this protection for himself 
upon releasing the carrier from liability. To our mind, 
no reasonable objection may be advanced against the 
publication in a tariff of an alternative provision of that 
nature. In fact, no method seems to be open to the car- 
riers to avoid claims for damages, arising from the freez- 
ing of potatoes in winter, except by offering a protected 
service at reasonable rates and under their own full re- 
sponsibility for the results, giving the shipper at the same 
time the right, without additional charge, te assume the 
liability himself by providing his own protection, the 
carriers to remain liable, of course, for any loss or dam- 
age resulting from their own negligence. Under the Car- 
mack amendment to section 20 of the Act to regulate 
commerce no contract, receipt, rule or regulation may 
exempt a carrier from liability for any loss or damage 
caused by it or any carrier over whose lines the property 
may pass. This amendment, however, does not prohibit 
the carriers from entering into reasonable contracts with 
the shippers for a release from liability as an alternative 
to other tariff provisions under which the carriers will 
accept this responsibility themselves. In M., K. & T. Ry. 
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Co. vs. Harriman, 227 U. S., 657, at p. 672 [Traffic World, 
May 24, 1913, p. 1131], it is.said that: 

The liability imposed by the statute is the liability imposed 
by the common law upon a common carrier and may be limited or 
qualified by special contract with the shipper, provided the 
limitation or qualification be just and reasonable and does not 
exempt from loss or responsibility due to negligence. 

The alternative rule suggested by the defendant car- 
riers and now published in a tariff on file with this Com- 
mission, is, in our opinion, fair and reasonable, in that 
it allows the shipper a choice between shipping his traffic 
at a lower rate under a special contract by which he 
becomes his own insurer against weather loss and damage 
or of making his shipments under terms imposing the full 
responsibility upon the carrier. The carriers, in the word- 
ing of the provision, should make it plain, however, that 
they will not seek in any event to escape responsibility 
for loss occasioned by their negligence or delay in the 
movement of the shipment. 

With the principal objection of the shippers thus dis- 
posed of, the existing tariff when modified to meet the 
views here expressed, and preserving, of course, the alter- 
native rule, will afford a reasonable and satisfactory basis, 
in our judgment, for the transportation of this perishable 
commodity. 


ST. PAUL AND PUGET SOUND ACCOUNTS 


CASE NO. 933 (29 I. C. C., 508-518) 

IN THE MATTER OF RATES, PRACTICES, ACCOUNTS 
AND REVENUES OF CARRIERS SUBJECT TO THE 
ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE, 


Decided Feb. 9, 1914. 

Serious irregularities in the accounts of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
‘& St. Paul Railway Co., and of its subsidiary, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Co., described, criti- 
cized and condemned. 

James W. Carmalt for Interstate Commerce Commis: 
sion. 

Burton Hanson for Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company. 

Report of the Commission. 

HARLAN, Commissioner: 

The purpose of this proceeding is sufficiently indicated 
by its general title. It was instituted as a basis for the 
formal investigation, from time to time as circumstances 
might require, of the failure of carriers subject to our 
jurisdiction to follow and obey our accounting classifica- 
tions and otherwise to comply with the accounting rules 
and regulations heretofore prescribed by the Commission 
for interstate carriers. The accounting practices of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company and of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Company 
are the first to come under our observation since the in- 
quiry was instituted. 

Before stating the facts respecting the accounts of these 
two companies, as developed upon the record, it seems 
proper briefly to review the circumstances that led the Con- 
gress to delegate to this Commission authority to deal with 
the accounting practices of interstate carriers and to ex- 
plain the successive steps in the development of that 
as it is now embraced in section 20 of the act. 

As originally enacted the Act to regulate commerce 
required interstate carriers to file annual reports with 
the Commission covering specifically defined items. It also 
provided that the Commission, in its discretion, might pre- 
scribe a uniform system of accounts for carriers subject 
to its jurisdiction. But the act contained no provision 
for the enforcement of the orders of the Commission 
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in such matters. This defect was remedied by the amend- 
ments of 1906, which not only prescribed penalties for the 
violation of the rules and regulations of the Commission, 
but established a procéss by mandamus for enforcing our 
orders. It also provided for a force of examiners having 
authority to inspect the accounts, records and memoranda 
of carriers. This gave to section 20 a vitality that was 
theretofore lacking and put the Commission in a position 
effectively to administer the law respecting the accounts 
of interstate carriers. 

Beginning with the year 1888, the steam railroads were 
required to render annual statistical reports of their 
operations on blanks provided for the purpose by the 
Commission. So far as mere form was concerned these 
reports were therefore uniform. They did not inspire pub- 
lic confidence, however, because the Commission, as just 
stated, was then without effective authority for the en- 
forcement of any accounting rules had such rules been 
promulgated. It is true that classifications of operating 
expenses were issued in 1888 and reissued in revised form 
in 1892. There was also a classification of expenditures 
for construction. But those classifications were not issued 
under order, and all the Commission could do to secure 
their observance was to request the carriers to comply 
with them in order, so far as possible, to secure uni- 
formity in their reports to the Commission. 

Immediately after these defects in the act were cor- 
rected by the Hepburn amendments of 1906, the Commis- 
sion entered actively upon the work of formulating a 
system of accounts for steam railroads. The co-opera- 
tion of the railroads through their association of account- 
ing officers was enlisted, and the result was that three 
important classifications were issued under an order of the 
Commission on June 3, 1907, to become cffective on July 
1 following. These were the classification of operating 
expenses, the classification of operating revenues and the 
classification of road and equipment expenditures. 

It is not our purpose here to discuss the principles 
underlying these classifications. It will suffice to say that 
one of the points in greatest need of regulation from an 
economic point of view, as disclosed by the previous 
delinquecies in the accounting of railroad companies, was 
the drawing of a correct line between expenditures for 
property and expenditures for operation. The need of such 
a distinction in railroad accounts is elementary; neverthe- 
less, all students of railroad economics are well aware of 
the fact that, prior to 1907, when the Commission was given 
real power to control such matters, the accounts of car- 
riers in many cases were influenced more by other con- 
siderations than by a desire to reflect the actual facts. A 
financially strong road making large net earnings would 
not hesitate to conceal the facts by adding to its operating- 
expense accounts sums disbursed in improving its prop- 
erty; on the other hand, a financially weak road, seeking 
to enhance its credit by a good showing of operating re- 
sults, would include in its property accounts sums 
expended in operation. The result was that a carrier’s 
annual and monthly statements of net revenue often 
reflected nothing more than the particular showing de- 
sired by its executive. These reports were often used for 
speculative purposes, and the stockholder and the general 
public were left without any assurance as to whether the 
dividends declared were paid from income or surplus or 
out of capital. 

A correct statement of the property account of a 
carrier is of scarcely less importance than a correct state- 
ment of its expenditures for operation. It is our under- 
standing that prior to 1907, when the Commission had no 
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efficient control over such matters, the accounts repr: 
senting the cost of road of many steam railway companie 
had s@bstantially no real significance, except as. the) 
demonstrated the utter disregard of all accounting prin 
ciples. As a rule they represented neither investment 
nor assets. Although described as “cost of road an 
equipment,” they frequently bore no relation whatever t 
cost. They often included, at par value, large amount 
of stock issued as premiums to promoters and investor 
in bonds or held in the treasury of the issuing company) 
in the hope that the future growth of the company’s traffic 
or the exigencies of corporate control, might give then 
some value. But in promulgating its classification of ex 
penditures for road and equipment in 1907, at which tim: 
the Commission was first given effective authority to pre 
scribe a system of accounts and to enforce its observanc: 
the fundamental rule laid down by the Commission wa: 
that all entries in the accounts of a carrier under that 
head should be in terms of cash only, thus showing what it 
cost to create the property at 100 cents on the dollar. Th: 


general basis for the rule was that a correct statement of 


the investment is the beginning of corect accounting 
and this sound principle gives us a balance-sheet stat: 
ment of cost that is a record of the actual investment. 

Recognizing the value of the accounting rules pro 
mulgated by the Commission, as well as the benefit o! 
some supervision over their accounts through official 
agencies, practically all the carriers subject to the act 
have yielded a cheerful acquiescence in our classification: 
and regulations and have adjusted their accounts in sub 
stantial obedience to their requirements. The spirit of 
co-operation with us in this work and a recognition by the 
carriers of the true functions of proper accounting ars 
becoming increasingly manifest. This general statement 
however, involves some exceptions. 
the knowledge of the Commission several instances of 
serious departures from our accounting regulations, som¢ 
of which are so important as to require our attention i 
this proceeding. The first of these instances since this 
inquiry was instituted arose upon our examination of the 
accounts of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railwa) 
Co., and of its subsidiary, the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway Co., hereinafter respectively referred to 
for convenience as the St, Paul company and the Puget 
Sound company. 

In 1905 the St. Paul company commenced the con 
struction of a line to the: Pacific Coast, extending from 
a point in South Dakota on the Missouri River to Seattle, 
a distance of 1,400 miles. It intersects the Northern 
Pacific at a number of points and traverses much of 


the territory occupied by that line. By availing itself 


of the services of the Northern Pacific for the transpor 
tation of materials, the St. Paul company was therefor‘ 
enabled to carry on the construction of the new line from 
several different points at the same time, thus greatly 
facilitating and expediting the work. Portions of the new 
line were in operation and commercial traffic was moving 
over them in substantial volume early in the year 1908 
The entire main line was opened for traffic on August 1 
1909. During the period of construction and betwee! 
the years 1906 and 1909, inclusive, the St. Paul company 
transported men and materials for the construction o! 
the new line. It also advanced the funds for construction 
amounting on January 1, 1909, to about $82,000,000. Un 
der the accounting rules of the Commission the St. Pau 
company was permitted to include in its accounts a prope! 
revenue for such transportation, rents for equipment and 
other of its facilities used in the construction of th« 
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Puget Sound, and interest on the funds advanced. This 
hould have been done from month to month and from 
ear to year as the service was performed and the funds 
») made available to the Puget Sound company. That 
urse, however, was not pursued. On the contrary, the 
t. Paul company included in its income accounts for the 
ear 1910, all the interest, rents and revenues assignable 
to the period prior to July 1, 1909, the sum total amount- 
ng to over $4,600,000. In the same year it also decreased 
3s operating-expense accounts by crediting thereto more 
an $500,000 on account of salvage from cars destroyed 
previous to the year 1907. By means of these entries the 
ncome of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul Railroad 
Co. for the year 1910 was overstated by more than 
€5.000,000. 

As the result of this overstatement of income for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the report of the St. Paul 
ompany for the succeeding year showed an apparent fall- 
ng off in revenue and income as compared with the 
previous year of over $2,000,000. In its report to its stock- 
holders for the latter year the explanation offered by the 
officers of the company was that— 
the large decrease in the net operating revenue is accounted 
for by the inability to obtain increased rates and the great 
increase in the cost of labor. 

This statement was not in accordance with the facts 
in the case. Had the income for the year 1910 been 
properly reported the net income for the following year 
instead of showing a decrease would have shown an in- 
crease of about $2,800,000 over the net income for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1910. The reference to “the 
great increase in the cost of labor” was no less at vari- 
ance with the real facts. In its report to this Commis- 
sion for the year ending June 30, 1910, the St. Paul com- 
pany, under the heading “employes and salaries,” shows 
the following tables: 


Number of employes June 30, 1910, excluding gen- 

GI Eo 0s Sacked Waste ees s carpeatanvbumes 56,658 
Total yearly compensation...........ccccsccncsoces $30,998,418.73 
\verage dally compensation. ........ccecscecoecesces $2.23 


The report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 
gives the corresponding statistics for that year, as follows: 


Number of employes June 30, 1911, excluding gen- 

CURE Dn we tiv is eo we ns tes etes rtewes od68cbb0% ° 
Total yearly compensation. ......c.cceseccessccccces $30,942,724.10 
Average daily compensation...........ce+seceeeeees $2.27 


So far, then, from being an increase in the expendi- 
tures for labor during the fiscal year 1911, the expendi- 
tures on that account were about $50,000 less than in the 
previous year, according to the company’s own reports 
to the Commission. 

These departures from what were the actual] facts 
are sufficiently serious to merit the strongest condemna- 
tion. The delinquencies in the accounting of the Puget 
Sound Company are, however, of even greater significance. 
The construction of this line was generally regarded as 
‘ notable project and its progress attracted wide atten- 
tion. The outcome of the enterprise, in respect of the 
financial returns to the parent company from its operations, 
was also a matter of both general and special interest, 
for a showing of profit from its operations could not fail 
to enhance the credit of the parent company. A large 
traffic was offered to the Puget Sound line as soon as it 
Was opened, and the evidence before us leads us to think 
that a correct showing of the operating results for the 
first year would have been most satisfactory. Not content, 
however, with a statement of the facts, the income of the 
Puget Sound was greatly overstated, a variety of expedi- 
ents have been resorted to for this purpose: 

As we have heretofore indicated, the Puget Sound 
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line was opened for regular commercial traffic on August 
1, 1909. Its first annual] statistical report was filed with 
the Commission for the eleven months ending June 30, 
1910. During that period the road moved a large revenue 
traffic and at the same time was engaged in completing 
the construction, more particularly, of its branch lines. 
In ‘consequence of this condition of affairs expenditures 
for construction were made while expenditures for oper- 
ation were also going on. In accounting for these two 
classes of expenditures for entirely different purposes, 
large amounts were included in the cost of construction 
that should have been entered up as expenses of operation, 
This course resulted in an inflation of the property ac- 
count and at the same time made an unwarrantably good 
showing of the returns from operation. The net income 
was also overstated by including in the cost of construc- 
tion certain interest items accruing after August 1, 1909, 
when the road was opened for public service. Under our 
rules and regulations this interest should have been 
charged to income; and this departure from our regulations 
alone involved nearly $500,000 of error in the report of 
the Puget Sound company for that year. Moreover, reve- 
nues were overstated by including charges for the trans- 
portation of construction material at rates substantially 
higher than those exacted under its published tariffs by 
the Northern Pacific. This was done notwithstanding the 
recognized practice of carriers to use rates on such mate- 
rials which represent only the actual cost of the service. 
The result of this course was to augment both the reve- 
nues and the cost of property accounts. While overstating 
those accounts the Puget Sound company on the other 
hand included in its operating expenses no charges what- 
ever for depreciation of its equipment. Had these differ- 
ent items been carried to its books in accordance with 
the rules and regulations of the Commission and in con- 
formity with correct accounting practices the income for 
the Puget Sound company for that year, reported at 
$2,255,440.18, would have been practically eliminated. Its 
dividend of 2 per cent paid out of “income” for the first 
year of its operation could not have been paid; and with- 
out this income the St. Paul company, which was practi- 
cally the sole holder of the stock of the Pugst Sound 
‘company, would not have been able to pay its own divi- 
dends for the year 1911 out of its income. In order to 
have made the payment in full it would have been com- 
pelled to resort to its surplus from previous years. 

The unlawful practices just described were continued 
after June 30, 1910, and the fictitious showing of income 
for that period was used by the officers of the Puget 
Sound company to aid in the sale of its bonds. A letter 
written by the chairman of its board of directors and 
published in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of 
March 18, 1911, contains this statement: 


Although the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway 
was opened for traffic only on Aug. 1, 1909, it is already earning 
a large surplus over the interest on its first-mortgage bonds. 
For the six months ended Dec. 31, 1910, the surplus income of 
that company after the payment of all charges, including inter- 
sit on oe $123,000,000 first-mortgage bonds, amounted to 
1,635,952. 


It should be stated that only $27,175,000 of these 
bonds have been sold to the public, the remainder being 
held in the treasury of the St. Paul company. 

Another violation of proper accounting and of the 
Commission’s accounting regulations by the Puget Sound 
company has occurred in its report of property invest- 
ment. As heretofore explained, the underlying principle 
of the classification of expenditures for road and equip- 
ment is that the entries in those accounts shall be stated 
in cash values. In its first report to the Commission the 
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Puget Sound company reported its investment in road 
and equipment at $236,333,988, and this amount was car- 
ried into our official statistics of railways for the year 
1910. Our subsequent investigations of the accounts of 
this carrier show, as it now admits, that the statement 
was about $100,000,000 in excess of the cash investment 
of the company at that date. Its officials attempt to ex- 
plain this by saying that the laws of the state of Wash- 
ington forbade the company to issue bonds without first 
issuing capital stock to an equal amount. They assert 
that there never was any pretense that the stock so issued 
represented a cash investment and that it was never dis- 
posed of, but was retained in the treasury of the company 
with no intention at any time of offering it to the public. 
We have not examined the laws of that state to ascertain 
how far they may explain the situation. But the course 
pursued was in violation of the Commission’s rules and, 
to the extent of $100,000,000, falsified the statistical report 
for that year officially issued by the Commission. In the 
grand total of the report that sum may make only a small 
percentage of erorr. This, however, does not excuse the 
Puget Sound company for the misstatement of its invest- 
ment. Even if the laws of the state of Washington com- 
pelled it to issue a large amount of stock representing no 
investment in order to legalize its issue of bonds, there 
was no necessity for including the par value of that stock 
in its property investment account. In fact, the funda- 
mental rule, to which we have alluded above, specifically 
excludes from the investment account items which do not 
represent investments in terms of cash. Except for the 
error thus unlawfully injected into our statistics this vio- 
lation of our accounting regulations is now of no great im- 
portance because the St, Paul company has recently ab- 
sorbed the Puget Sound company by merging the whole 
property under the one company. 

Since the hearing we have been advised of another 
matter which may appropriately be mentioned here, 
namely, that the St. Paul company, having first established 
a percentage of depreciation of equipment of one and 
one-half per cent a year, began on January 1, 1913, to set 
up a charge of only one per cent. This means, omitting 
the item of salvage, that its equipment has an estimated 
life approximating 100 years, a position that is wholly inde- 
fensible as we understand these matters and one which 
that company will not be able in any event to justify. 
The investment in equipment by the two companies, now 
inerged into the St. Paul company, approximates $100,000,- 
000. A reduction of one-half of one per cent in its charge 
for depreciation, therefore, means that its net income 
from operation is inflated by a half-million dollars a year. 
If the charge ought properly to be three per cent the 
entry on its books of only one per cent would mean an 
inflation of its net income from operation by $2,000,000 
a year. The St, Paul, however, does not stand alone in 
this disregard of correct accounting principles. Moreover, 
the matter of depreciation is having attention in another 
connection, and the course of the St. Paul company in 
that regard need not be further considered here. 

The other violations of the Commission’s accounting 
rules and regulations hereinbefore described are explained 
by the St. Paul company as having resulted from negli- 
gence, inattention and a lack of familiarity on the part of 
its comptroller and those under him with the requirements 
of the Commission. It is said that the comptroller, now 
deceased, was accustomed to the older methods of ac- 
counting and had not yet put himself fully in touch with 
the methods prescribed by the Commission and that for 
this reason the accounts of these carriers, in the details 
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mentioned, were not in harmony with the Commission's 
regulations. There is no sufficient basis of record, how 
ever, to enable us to condemn or acquit the comptroller 
either of full responsibility or of his share of responsibilit, 
for the condition of the accounts of these companies he: 
described; but there are grounds for thinking that | 
responsibility was very materially qualified and minimized 
by the instructions and directions given him by the exec 
tive and other officials. Whatever may be the fact in 
that regard, the Commission now feels that the present 
accounting officers of the St. Paul company are fully ad 
vised of the Commission’s requirements, and a more care 
ful observance of our rules and regulations is promised 
for the future. This we confidently anticipate will be 
realized. Nevertheless we feel it our duty to make this 
record of what has transpired in the past. We do not mean 
to be understood by anything here intimating 
that the St. Paul company is not a valuable property and 
is not achieving the results reasonably anticipated from 
the extension of its line to the Pacific Coast. The lasi 
report of the Puget Sound company to this Commission as 
a separate property covered the period July to Decembe! 
inclusive, of the year 1912, The earnings for that period, 
as compared with the earnings of the corresponding peri 
ods of previous years, show a very substantial growth 
After making all due allowance for undetermined mis 
statements in the reports, the showing of results of th: 
operation of the new line must be regarded as very favor 
able. What we wish to make clear is that the accounts 
of these companies have not correctly shown the facts, 
a condition of affairs not creditable to the St. Paul lines 
or to their officials. 

It is desirable also to take this occasion to make 
some announcement with respect to our own future course 
in cases of accounting delinquencies of this nature. As 
has already been said, the principal] classifications in our 
system of accounts for railroads were formal! 
announced on June 3, 1907, and became effective on Jul) 
1 of that year. It was not a new system, embodying 
principles of railroad accounting originating with thé 
Commission or which were unfamiliar to railroad men 
on the contrary, the system was put in effect by the Com 
mission only as the result of prolonged conferences with 
the accountants of the carriers. We availed ourselves o! 
the best thought of these experts and of the best prac 
tices then in effect among the carriers of the country 
While the system finally prescribed does not conform 
exactly to the accounting practices theretofore observed 
by any particular railroad, it represents the consensus of 
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steam 


opinion among the accounting officers of the country as 
to what system would best and most accurately reflect the 
true facts and accord with sound business principles. We 
have regarded the interval since 
the earlier and more important classifications as a forma 
tive period and have patiently considered and disposed o! 
the questions that have arisen under them. The under 
lying principles of the system have been maintained and 
have fully justified themselves. Their application t 
particular states of fact have from time to time been th¢« 
occasion of doubt, correspondence and final disposition; i! 
this work of perfecting the system and making precedents 
for the application of its principles we have had, generall) 
speaking, the cordial co-operation of the accounting officer: 
of the carriers. The result of this experience is about 


to be expressed in a revision of the classifications. These, 
however, will embody no important modifications of th« 
general principles underlying the Commission’s rules. 

that during this formativ: 


It should also be said 
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period we have not invoked the penalties of the law against 
carriers and their officials for errors and failures to observe 
our rules and regulations. As these matters have come 
to light they have been corrected, after being called to the 
ittention of the carriers involved. One or two vital prin- 
ciples in the accounts have been the subject of litigation 
n the courts. The water lines denied our jurisdiction 
over their port-to-port transactions, On that point the 
views of the Commission: were sustained in Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S., 
i94 [The Traffic World, April 13, 1912, p. 738]. The 
rules governing the treatment of property abandonments 
were also contested, and the Commission was sustained 
in that respect in Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. vs, United 
States, 231 U. S., 423 [The Traffic World, May 24, 1913, 
». 1127]. With respect to all other infractions of our 
rules and regulations that have come to our attention 
satisfactory conclusions have resulted from our confer- 
ences and correspondence with the delinquent carriers, or 
they are in process of adjustment. In the case now under 
consideration the accounts of the St. Paul company are 
being recast to bring them into harmony with our rules 
and regulations so far as that is now possible. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to emphasize the necessity 
and importance of statistical reports from carriers that 
will be uniform and truly reflect their condition so far as 
it may be represented in their accounts. Recent years 
have witnessed the exposure of glaring instances of the 
financial wrecking of transportation agencies by those in 
positions of authority. In many of these instances the 
application of correct accounting rules and principles, with 
proper knowledge on the part of the public and of all 
the stockholders of the conditions thus reflected, would 
have gone far to avoid such consequences. Moreover, the 
general public interest demands that the financial reports 
of carriers shall be true records of the facts that they 
purport to show. Public confidence both at home and 
abroad in the financial statements rendered by our cCar- 
riers is very necessary to the further development of our 
transportation facilities; and to the degee that the ac- 
counts of any carrier are tainted with the suspicion of 
untrustworthiness, to that extent they will tend to impair 
this confidence among investors in the securities of our 
transportation companies and thus work to the detriment 
of all such enterprises. 

But in order that an erroneous impression may not 
obtain as to the Commission's relation to such matters, it 
should be understood that the law places upon the carriers 
the full responsibility for the correct statement of their 
accounts in accordance with the prescribed rules and 
regulations. _The responsibility does not rest upon the 
Commission, and the burden of such a requirement would 
be sufficient to demonstrate the impracticability of any 
such plan. It is well to add that the present statements 
of the assets and liabilities of carriers are still largely 
affected by the records and accounts of the period prior 
to the legislation giving authority to the Commission over 
the accounts of carriers. Moreover, it is important to 
observe, with reference to the current accounts of the 
carriers, that our force of examiners is relatively so small 
as to make it impossible at regular intervals to inspect the 
accounts of the railroads and other instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce, and thus to give assurance that 
the results of their operations, their income, their assets 
and their liabilities will be correctly shown on their books. 
We are thus compelled to rely in large measure upon the 
co-operation of those in charge of the accounts of carriers 
in reaching these results. 
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The formative period to which we have referred must 
now be considered as having come to an end so far as all 
the important principles and requirements of our regula- 
tions are concerned, and we shall hereafter expect a 
more exact observance of the prescribed accounting sys- 
tems by the carriers and their officials. Accounting offi- 
cers understand the true functions of accounts and realize 
their importance in determining the correct economic 
condition of the transportation properties with which they 
are affiliated. Their instincts and training are such as 
naturally to lead them to keep their accounts as they 
should be kept. They would not have the confidence of 
their superior officers if this were not the case. But in 
many instances the accounting officers of carriers have 
not been left free to follow their natural inclinations in 
this regard. Irrespective, however, of the influences 
brought to bear upon an accounting officer to turn him 
from his true course as an accountant and from his duty, 
under the law, of keeping the accounts in accordance with 
the system prescribed by the Commission, it is neverthe- 
less his hand, or the hand of someone immediately under 
his authority, that makes the wrongful record, and it is the 
accountant, therefore, to whom the Commission must look 
in the first instance for the proper carrying out of its rules 
and regulations. Under our regulations and prescribed 
form the oath of the accounting officer must be attached 
to the annual report of the carrier to the Commission, 
together with that of the execuivte; and, from the necessi- 
ties of the case, it is the accounting officer who is imme- 
diately responsible and whom the Commission will first 
hold responsible when it becomes necessary to invoke the 
penalties of law; but we shall not hesitate to call to ac- 
count with even greater severity anyone above the ac- 
counting officer in authority who may share in the re- 
sponsibility for any violations of the accounting rules 
and regulations which have been prescribed for the use 
of the carriers that are subject to the act. 


EMLENTON PETROLEUM RATES 


1. AND S. DOCKET NO, 248 (29 I. C. C., 519-521) 


Submitted Feb. 6, 1914. Decided Feb. 9, 1914. 

The extension of the respondent’s higher Pittsburgh rate on 
petroleum and its products to Emlenton and other points 
north of Pittsburgh held to be a proper readjustment in 
view of the fact that shipments from these points to Wis- 
consin and Michigan destinations now pass through Pitts- 
burgh at lower rates, in violation of the fourth section. 
Such violations cannot be justified when the points so 
favored are beyond the competitive or other influences that 
control the rates from other points on the respondent's line. 
C. D. Chamberlin for Emlenton Refining Co. 


Frederic L. Ballard for Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Commissioner: 

This proceeding involves proposed increases in rates 
for the transportation of petroleum and its products in 
carloads from Emlenton, in the state of Pennsylvania, to 
Milwaukee, in the state of Wisconsin, and to Detroit, Ann 
Arbor, Grand Rapids and other points in the state of 
Michigan. The rates under suspension are higher than 
the present rates by from one-half cent to two cents per 
100 pounds. 

The National Petroleum Association of oil refiners, 
comprising within its membership the Emlenton Refining 
Co., has protested against any increase in the rates from 
Emlenton as being unreasonable and also as being un- 
justly prejudicial in view of the fact that no corresponding 
increases are proposed in the rates from more distant 
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competing refining points located in the so-called Buffalo 
group. It was pointed out by the protestant that ship- 
ments of petroleum originating in producing districts on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, north of Emlenton, pass 
through that point and also through Pittsburgh, in order 
to reach the destinations in question; that the rates from 
all these points, except Pittsburgh, heretofore have been 
the same, and that any increase from Emlenton without 
corresponding increases frem the districts north of it 
would be a departure from the provisions of the fourth 
section of the act. 

Emlenton is on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 89 miles 
north of Pittsburgh and 44 miles south of Oil City. For 
some years it has been included, for rate-making pur- 
poses, within the Buffalo group, and has been accorded the 
same rates on petroleum as are exacted from other points 
within that group. The change now proposed by the 
respondent carrier would remove Emlenton from that 
group and include it within the higher-rate territory sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh. It is the contention of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad that this readjustment is entirely proper 
for the reason that the rates from the north to and in- 
cluding Oil City and Franklin, are made by competing 
short-line carriers, whereas no competition exists south 
of those points which would warrant the maintenance, to 
the destinations in question, of lower rates from Emlen- 
ton than are in effect from Pittsburgh. 


The raves on oil in Central Freight Asscciation ter- 
ritory are usually made on the basis of 90 per cent of 
the fifth class rate. The Buffalo basis of class rates to 
Michigan destinations now extends below Emlenton, while 
the class rates from Emlenton to Milwaukee are on the 
Pittsburgh basis. Oil rates to the designated destinations 
in the state of Michigan are made at present, therefore, 
upon the generally prevailing percentage of the class 
rates, although a departure from this system will be noted 
in the rates to Milwaukee. It was stated by the carrier 
at the hearing, however, that it was its purpose to re- 
adjust the class rates in this territory by increasing the 
rates south of Franklin to the Pittsburgh basis. 


On behalf of the protestant it was contended that it 
markets its product in Michigan and Wisconsin to the 
extent of about one-half of its output, and that an increase 
of two cents in the rate, approximating one-eighth of a 
cent a gallon, would be sufficient to control the point of 
purchase. It was urged also that the margin of profit 
in the refining of oil is very slight, and that any increase 
in the rates over those in effect from other competing 
points of production would seriously injure its business. 


The general rate structure involved in this proceeding 
has resulted in a violation of the fourth section which 
has continued for many years. The respondent, however, 
is protected in its departure from the provisions of that 
section, as amended in 1910, by its general application to 
continue in effect all rates published and in effect prior 
to the amendment. The present situation with regard 
to petroleum rates results from the fact that competing 
carriers at Buffalo, Oil City and Franklin, operating under 
the advantage of shorter mileages, have made the rates 
from those points, and if the Pennsylvania Railroad is to 
participate in the traffic it must do so at the same rates. 
For that reason oil originating at refining points in the 
competitive territory north of and including Oil City and 
Franklin moves through Pittsburgh at rates made by the 
competing lines. The Pennsylvania Railroad has met these 
rates and has extended them to the non-competitive ter- 
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ritory south of Franklin to within a very short distan ec 
of Pittsburgh. The rates from Oil City and Franklin ar 
compelled by the strong competition of the direct lines 
and are not voluntarily maintained. In fact, it was state 
for the respondent that if it were not for this competitio: 
no rates would ever have been established from this te: 
ritory lower than the Pittsburgh basis, and that the rate 
would undoubtedly have been made slightly higher. 

The justification for a departure from the fourt) 
section is very frequently based upon the competition of 
short-line carriers, but where no such competition or other 
controlling factor is shown, no such defense can su 
cessfully be maintained; in other words, a fourth-section 
violation should not extend beyond the real necessities 
of the competitive or other controlling influences. In the 
case before us it is admitted that there is no competition 
south of Franklin. Points on the respondent’s line north 
of its junction with the shorter competing lines, by which 
the rates to these destinations are made, take the Buffalo 
class rates to Milwaukee, and we think they may fairly 
take the Buffalo rates on petroleum and its products to 
the destinations in question; but the competition that 
Pittsburgh must contend with ought to be minimized, so 
far as possible, when the traffic from the more distant 
points passes through Pittsburgh. By the tariff under 
suspension the respondent proposes to narrow the rate 
conditions that are adverse to Pittsburgh by extending 
the Pittsburgh rates to the point where the competitive 
forces cease to be felt. To our mind this readjustment is 
entirely reasonable in view of the facts shown of record 
and in justice to the Pittsburgh refiner should be allowed 
The order of suspension will therefore be vacated. 

It should be understood that we do not at this time 
pass upon the reasonableness of the Pittsburgh basis of 
rates, as that matter is not defintely now before us. Nor 
may increases in class or commodity rates from Emlenton 
be predicated solely upon our findings in this case. 





ORDER. 


It appearing, That on April 8, 1913, the Commission 
entered upon an investigation concerning the propriety 
of the increases and the lawfulness of the rates, charges, 
regulations and practices stated in schedules contained 
in a tariff designated as follows: Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., supplement No. 31 to I. C. C.-R. No. 701, and subse- 
quently ordered that the operation of said schedules in 
said tariff be suspended until Feb. 9, 1914; 

It further appearing, That a full investigation of the 
matters and things involved has been had and that the 
Commission, on the date hereof, has made and filed a 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made 
a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the order of the Commission sus- 
pending until Feb. 9, 1914, the operation of said schedules 
in said tariffs be, and it is hereby, vacated and set aside 
as of Feb. 9, 1914. 

It is further ordered, That a copy hereof be forthwith 
served upon the carriers respondent herein, parties to 
said schedules, and that a copy hereof be filed with said 
schedules in the office of the Commission. 
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CASE NO. 5892 


\iarch 14, 1914 


IRON PIPE RATE REASONABLE 
(29 I. C. C., 524-526) 
STANDARD OIL CO. VS. PENNSYLVANIA CO. ET AL. 
FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 2103. 


Submitted Sept. 22, 1913. Decided Feb. 9, 1914. 


Rate charged by defendants for the transportation of a car- 
load of iron pipe fittings from Martinsville, Il, to Whiting, 
Ind., not found to have been unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed, 


Defendants’ fourth section application asking authority to 
continue rates-for the transportation of iron pipe fittings in 
carloads from East St. Louis, [lL, to Whiting, Ind., which 
ire lower than rates concurrently in effect on like traffic 
from Martinsville, Ill., and other intermediate points, denied. 


Edgar Bogardus for complainant. 
C. B. Sudborough for defendants. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in business at 
Chicago, Ill. By complaint, filed June 26, 1913, it alleges 
that the charges collected by defendants for the trans- 
portation of a carload of iron pipe fittings from Martins- 
ville, Ill., to Whiting, Ind., were unreasonable and in 
violation of the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 
of the act. Reparation is asked. 

The shipment described in the complaint moved in 
March, 1913, under specific routing instructions by the 
shipper, via the Vandalia Railroad from Martinsville to 
Plymouth, Ind., and thence via the Pennsylvania Co. to 
destination. Freight charges were collected in the sum 
of $63.66 at the fifth class rate of 14.5 cents per 100 
pounds, on a weight of 43,900 pounds. There was in effect 
at the time, via other routes from Martinsville to Whiting, 
a rate of 9 cents on iron pipe fittings, in carloads. De- 
fendants likewise published a rate of 9 cents on like 
traffic from East St. Louis to Whiting, as to which points 
Martinsville is directly intermediate. 

Complainant offered no evidence to show that the 
rate charged was unreasonable in and of itself.. The 
situation presents purely a fourth section question arising 
from the fact that defendants charge a lower rate from 
East St. Louis to Whiting than from Martinsville to 
Whiting. 


That portion of Fourth Section Application No. 2103, 
filed by W. H. Hosmer, agent, on behalf of defendants 
and other carriers, which asks authority to continue rates 
on iron pipe fittings from East St. Louis to Whiting that 
are lower than rates concurrently in effect on like traffic 
to the same destination from Martinsville and points in- 
termediate thereto, was heard in connection with the 
complaint in this case. No formal answer to the com- 
plaint was filed; but at the hearing defendants undertook 
to justify their departure from the rule of the fourth 
section in the respects complained of, on the ground that 
such departure is necessary to enable them to meet, by 
their circuitous route, the rate maintained by the shorter 
and more direct lines from East St. Louis to Whiting. 
They contend that they should be allowed to meet the 
lower rate from East St. Louis via the shorter lines with- 
out reducing their rates from intermediate points. 

Whiting is within the switching district of Chicago. 
The distance from East St. Louis to Whiting via the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, the short line, is 297 miles. 
The distance between the same points via defendants’ 
lines, through Martinsville and Plymouth, is 392 miles. 
The long-line distance is about 132 per cent of the short-line 
distance. Martinsville is on the Vandalia road, 137 miles 
from Hast St. Louis and 255 miles from Whiting. The 
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rate via the Chicago & Alton for a haul of 297 miles is 
9 cents, and defendants meet that rate for the haul of 
392 miles via their lines, but at the same time charge 
a rate of 14.5 cents for the haul of 255 miles from Mar- 
tinsville, which is 137 miles from East St. Louis. Mar- 
tinsville is 42 miles nearer Whiting via defendants’ lines 
than is East St. Louis via the Chicago & Alton, and yet 
the rate to Whiting is 5.5 cents higher from Martinsville 
than from East St. Louis. 

The Commission has repeatedly held that carriers 
whose lines are extremely circuitous should be permitted 
to meet rates of their short-line competitors, although 
charging higher rates at intermediate points upon their 
own lines. Fourth Section Applications 1870, 2045, 2471 
and 4218, 24 I. C. C., 192 [Traffic World, June 29, 1912, 
p. 1334]; Bowling Green Business Men’s Protective Assn. 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 24 I. C. C., 228 [Traffic World, 
July 6, 1912, p. 14]; Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. 
vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 25 I. C. C., 93 [Traffic World, 
Nov. 23, 1912, p. 802]. Application of this principle, how- 
ever, is subject to the qualification that the rates from 
or to the intermediate points shall bear a just and rea- 
sonable relation to the rate from or to the long-distance 
point. Alton Board of Trade vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 28 
I. C. C., 589, 593 [Traffic World, Jan. 3, 1914, p. 4]. 

The evidence submitted in this case does not justify 
the maintenance by defendants of a rate of 14.5 cents 
from Martinsville to Whiting, while at the same time 
maintaining a rate of 9 cents on the same traffic from 
East St. Louis to Whiting. 

Upon the facts of record we are of opinion and find 
that defendants have failed to show that they are en- 
titled to continue a lower rate for the transportation of 
iron pipe fittings in carloads from East St. Louis to 
Whiting, than the rates concurrently applied by them 
on like traffic to Whiting from Martinsville and points 
intermediate thereto. It follows that the fourth section 
application filed by defendants, in so far as it relates to 
the traffic and rate situation here involved, must be 
denied. An order dismissing the complaint, and a fourth 
section order in accordance with the findings herein, will 
be entered. 





ORDERS. 
No. 5892. 

This case being at issue upon complaint on file, and 
having been duly heard and submitted by the parties, and 
full investigation of the matters and things involved hav- 
ing been had, and the Commission having, on the date 
hereof, made and filed a report containing its findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon, which said report is 
hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the complaint in this proceeding 
be, and it is hereby, dismissed. 





FOURTH SECTION ORDER NO. 3742. 
Rates on Iron Pipe Fittings. 

This application, No. 2103, asks among other things 
for authority to continue to charge rates on iron pipe 
fittings from East St. Louis, Ill., via the lines of Vandalia 
Railroad Co., Plymouth, Ind., and Pennsylvania Co., to 
Whiting, Ind., which are lower than rates concurrently 
in effect on like traffic from Martinsville, Ill., and points 
intermediate thereto, to the same destination; a hearing 
having been held upon that portion of the above-num- 
bered application which relates to rates on iron pipe fit- 
tings from the points of origin to the point of destination 
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hereinbefore described, and full investigation of the mat- 
ters and things involved having been had, and the Commis- 
sion having, on the date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and conclusions thereon, which 
said report is hereby referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That that portion of said application, 
No. 2103, which seeks authority to continue to charge 
rates on iron pipe fittings from East St. Louis, Ill, via 
the lines of Vandalia Railroad Co., Plymouth, Ind., and 
Pennsylvania Co., to Whiting, Ind., which are lower than 
rates concurrently in effect on like traffic from Martins- 
ville, Ill., and points intermediate thereto, to the same 
destination, be, and the same is hereby, denied, effective 
May 15, 1914. 


COLORADO COMMODITY RATES 


NO. 4638 (29 I. C. C., 544-549) 

COLORADO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ET AL. 
VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
CO. ET AL. 

NO. 4011 

TRAFFIC BUREAU OF THE SIOUX CITY COMMER- 
CIAL CLUB ET AL. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 

Decided January 13, 1914, 

Under the findings of the original report herein, 28 I. C. C., 82, 
reasonable commodity rates are fixed for the future be- 
tween Chicago, Mississippi River and Missouri River rate 


points on the one hand and Colorado common points on 
the other. 


Dayton & Denious for Colorado Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


H. A. Scandrett for defendants. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
HARLAN, Commissioner: 

In the previous report herein, 28 I. C. C., 82, we 
fixed the class rates between Chicago, Mississippi River 
and Missouri River rate points, on the one hand, and 
Colorado common points on the other, using the five 
numbered classes as illustrative, at the following figures: 


1 2 3 4 o 
reer eT --+-$1.80 $1.45 $1.10 $0.85 $0.67 
Mississippi River .. “os Ee 1.27 1.01 801% .63 
Miesourl RIVE? .....<cccsece . 1.45 .92 .74 .60 47 


These figures, while not wholly satisfactory to the 
complainants, have been accepted by them, and the car- 


riers have filed tariffs in accordance with the order 
entered, 


With reference to the commodity rates, which were 
also attacked, we said, at page 90: 


As heretofore stated, the Colorado Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion presents a long list of articles on which they desire the 
establishment of or reductions in the special commodity rates 
to the Colorado common points from Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi River, as well as from the Missouri River. With one or 
two exceptions, Salt Lake City enjoys special rates on these 
commodities as the result of our decision in Commercial Club 
of Salt Lake City vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra. The record 
shows that there is little if any substantial need for these rates 
on a considerable number of the commodities named, and on 
others the proof is entirely insufficient to warrant us in fixing 
the rates prayed for. On the record, however, we find that the 
present rates applied on many commodities when moving to 
Colorado common points are unduly discriminatory in compari- 
son with the rates applied on the same commodities when mov- 
ing to Salt Lake City. There is need of a revision of the whole 
schedule of commodity rates to Colorado points. We shall not 
at this time, however, attempt a full statement with respect to 
the commodity rates, but shall look to the defendants to present 
for approval not later than October 1 a modified schedule of 
rates on specific commodities from Chicago and the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers to common points in Colorado. 


Several conferences have been had between repre- 
sentatives of the complainants and the carriers in an 
to agree upon 


effort the proper measure of the com- 
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modity rates to be established, but these conferen 
have been unproductive, and as an agreement 
the parties in interest cannot be reached it has bec 
necessary for the Commission definitely to pass wu; 
the matter. 

In the original complaint 158 commodity rates w: 
prayed for, but at our suggestion that the list oug 
not to be enlarged beyond the actual requirements 
the shippers the complainant 
subsequently reduced the number to 92. The carriers 
agreed to reduced rates on only 28 commodities, and as 
to those rates the wishes of the complainants we 
not fully met. We have carefully considered the matt 
and find, on the one hand, that the complainants hay: 
asked for rates too low as to some commodities a1 
unnecessary departures from the established classifica 
tion as to others, on the other hand, the carriers hay: 
failed to give the measure of relief which the situatio 
warrants and requires. 

Denver contends that because of the relatively easie: 
transportation conditions between St. Louis and Denv: 
than between Denver and Salt Lake City for the add 
tional 509 miles to reach the latter point, the rates 
Denver should be less than those to Salt Lake Cit) 
proportionately as the mileage is less. In other words 
it is urged that the much more difficult operating cond 
tions over the Rocky Mountains should justify departur: 
from the general principle that the greater the length 
of haul the less should be the rate per ton per mile. 

We have been sOmewhat embarrassed in reaching 
conclusion that would do full justice. to all of the parties 
because of limitations under our orders in other cases 
In Commercial Club of Salt Lake City vs. A. T. & §S 
F. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C., 218, we prescribed rates o1 
certain commodities to Salt Lake City, distant 1,421 
miles from the Mississippi River, and in State of Kansas 
ve.) Ag fT. & 8.7. Ry. Co. 27 1..C. Ci 672, we fixed 
rates on other commodities to Salina, distant 463 mile 
from St. Louis. Denver is intermediate between thes: 
points, at a distance of 912 miles from the Mississippi 


betw 


representatives of the 


River. Illustrative of the situation are the following 
rates, fixed by the Commission from Mississippi River 
points: 
To To Sal 

Commodities Salina. Lake 
Agricultural implements ; owt .$0.64% $1.21 
Ye cinn tena ee we age ‘ ; . an cael .42 a 
Canned goods .......... ‘ Voice 5 aard Pad ve on ae 1.10 


CD gENG Rick 5 canted pci sod catees tae hada cod ears sant ae 7 


It is obvious that the spread between these rates is 
not sufficient to give much relief to Denver without 
seriously impairing the revenues of the carriers. The 
rates to the Colorado common points apply also south 
of that city into New Mexico and north to Cheyenne, 
in the state of Wyoming, and the rates to a large ter- 
ritory are made with reference to the Colorado common 
points. The real difficulty in which Denver jobbers find 
themselves is in the territory in western Colorado, along 
the main line of the Denver & Rio Grande, and in 
Wyoming, along the Union Pacific. The record is full 
of references to what the Denver jobbers call the “re- 
load charge,” as compared with what their competitors 
at the Missouri River pay. The aggregate freight charges 
paid on freight originating at the Atlantic seaboard and 
jobbed in the territory west of Denver; that is to say, 
the aggregate of the carload rate into the jobbing point 
and the less-than-carload rate thence to point of con- 
sumption is relatively higher than the aggregate charge 
under the class rates fixed by the Commission from 
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the Missouri River to Salt Lake City, and applied also 
intermediate thereto, and the jobbing 
rate to the same points of consumption. The higher 
scale of class rates from Denver to the same destina- 
tions, both on the Denver & Rio Grande and the Union 
Pacific, makes the Denver jobber pay a higher aggregate 
charge than his competitors at the Missouri River towns. 
This is the “reload charge,” and it is obvious that while 
this situation continues Denver will be at a disadvan- 
tage. The carriers propose now to increase the rates to 
Salt Lake City, because our order under which the pres- 
ent rates were made has expired by limitation. But 
the propriety of this course is not before us on this 
record and we are not to be understood as approving or 
disapproving it at this. time. Such a solution of the 
problem will necessarily involve a delay, during which 
Denver jobbers will continue at a disadvantage. It is 
probable also that no final solution can be made with- 
out a general readjustment of the rates throughout this 
territory; but as affording a present remedy we find 
the following: 





ORDER. 

These cases being at issue upon complaints and an- 
wers on file, and having been duly heard and submitted by 
the parties, and full investigation of the matters and 
things involved having been had, and the Commission 
having, on the date hereof, made and filed a supplemental 
report containing its findings of fact and conclusions there- 
on, which said report is hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation, be, and 
ihey are hereby, notified and required to cease and desist, 
on or before May 1, 1914, and for a period of not less than 
two years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, 
collecting, or receiving their present commodity rates for 
the transportation of traffic from said Chicago, Ill, Mis- 
sissippi River points, and Missouri River points to Denver, 
Colo., and other Colorado common points. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
May 1, 1914, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the general] public by not less than five days’ 
filing and posting in the manner prescribed in section 6 
of the Act to regulate commerce, and for a period of not 
less than two years after said May 1, 1914, to maintain 
and apply to the transportation of traffic from said Chi- 
cago, IIl., Mississippi River points, and Missouri River 
points to Denver, Colo., and other Colorado common 
points, commodity rates which shall not exceed the com- 
modity rates named in the following table, in cents per 


100 pounds, to-wit: 
From From From 
Chi- Miss. Mo. 
cago. River. River 

Commodity. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

\gricultural implements, hand, viz.: Forks, 

barley (wooden); forks, hay or manure; 

forks, spading; hoes; potato hooks; rakes 

(wooden or iron); scythes and _ snaths; 

shovels, spades and scoops; in packages, 

- min. c. 1. weight, 30,000 pounds............. 98 93 73 

Baking powder and mixtures for baking pow- 

der, min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds......... 85 80% 60 


Lavatory basins (bowls), iron or steel, enam- 
eled, in packages or loose, packed in hay, 
straw, or similar material, min. c. l. weight, 
30,000° Ce A eye rere re ee 801% 60 


Beans and peas, dried (not roasted), split or 
whole, in sacks or barrels, min. c. 1. weight, 
SPOUe MOM sone ncaciccescoepact ccnp inncape 61 58 46 


Billiard tables (including toy billiard tables), 
k. d., including slates or marbles, cues, cue 
racks, ball racks, composition pool or bil- 
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liard balls, composition shake balls (small 
balls used in bottles), shake bottles, pin- 
pool boards, billiard marker buttons, billiara 
bridges, billiard-cue tips, billiard chalk and 
billiard-table covers (rubber), min. c. 1 
weight, 24,000 pounds..........sscceeeserees 1 
Books, blank, scrap or stub, file and school 
composition books, in paper covers, and 
school tablets, boxed, min. c. l. weight, 30,- 
000 pounds kins as ae Pee Aa Sakae we ea 4 48 
Bottles, wine or beer, and whisky or brandy 
bottles of similar shape, common flint, 
green, black or amber (not including drug- 
gists’ prescription bottles and bottles of 
similar shape, or flasks, any style finish); 
common soda-water bottles (not siphon), in 
bulk or in boxes, casks or crates; min. c. | 
weight, 30,000 pounds 
Canned goods, preserves, fish, oysters, sauces, 
soup tablets and mincemeat, described as 
follows: Canned goods, viz. (following arti- 
cles described under the heading of canned 
goods in current western classification): 
Baked beans and pork; meats, with vege- 
table ingredients; milk, condensed; fruit 
and vegetables, canned; pickles; meats, can- 
ned; olives; soups; spaghetti with cheese, in 
tin cans, boxed; table sauces, including cat- 
sup, horseradish (prepared), mustard (pre- 
pared), pepper sauce and salad dressing; 
preserves; fruit butter; jelly; fish, canned, 
dried, smoked, salted and pickled; oysters, 
pickled and cove; soup tablets and mince- 
meat; packed in accordance with require- 
ments of the western classification, straight 
or mixed; min, c. 1. weight, 36,000 pounds. 
[Note.—Canned goods in boxes, without tops 
or with tops not securely fastened, will not 
be accepted for shipment].................. 
Cans, tin (including tin boxes, tin lard cans, 
tin lard pails and milk cans), in packages 
or bulk, min. c. l. weight, 20,000 pounds.... 
Carpets, other than cork carpet, including art 
carpet (heavy burlap, stamped with paint, 
similar to oilecloth); rugs (invoice value not 
exceeding $50 each), and mats, not metallic, 
fiber or rubber, min. c. 1. weight, 24,000 
pounds 
Cartridges (metallic or paper, for small arms 
only), loaded, if so marked on outside of 
package, min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds.... 
Chimneys and lantern globes, glass, in boxes, 
barrels or crates; also glass lamp chimneys 
packed in double-faced corrugated paste- 
board boxes; min. c. 1. weight, 16,000 


| ST ery rete oe Oey 


Clothing, viz.: Merino and cotton knit under- 
wear, cardigan jackets (cotton or woolen) 
and sweaters (cotton or woolen), in bales or 
in cases; cotton, merino and woolen hosiery, 
cotton knit ribbing and cotton knit wrist- 
bands, boxed; min. c. 1. weight, 20,000 
pounds 

Cocoa and chocolate, in boxes, min. c. 1 
Weolsnt, 30,000 DOUMIEB . noc sie Fis cidsecwsecs 

Coffee, green, in sacks, min. c. 1. weight, 30,- 
Geer. WD. 650500 ca bas wanes obbidhasks oe ban t's 

Coffee (including cereal co%ee), roasted or 
ground, in boxes, barrels or drums, min. c. 1. 
weight, 30,000 pounds...........cccscecseces 

Waste, manufactured, for packing or wiping: 
Woolen or wooden mixed with cotton or jute 
waste, in bags, barrels or boxes, in machine- 
pressed bales, straight or mixed, min. c. 1. 
weight, 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B.. 

Drugs (not including spices and mustard), 
medicines and chemicals, medicinal oils, 
witch-hazel, medicinal and flavoring ex- 
tracts, medicinal] and surgical plasters, sur- 
gical dressings and absorbent cotton, boxed, 
min. c. 1. 

Dry goods: Blankets duck 


(horse), burlap, 


and shoddy, any quantity...........e.sse0-. 121 


Cotton piece goods, any quantity, viz.: Cot- 
ton fabrics (made wholly of cotton) in the 
original piece (but not finished articles 
ready for immediate use), packed in rolls, 
covered with burlap, or in boxes or bales; 
brown cotton bagging; cotton shoddy lining; 
cotton warp; cotton yarn; shade cloth, and 
window hollands; 


Cotton " duck and denims, min. ec, 1. weight, 


plain, en and eared 


: 62 


67 


68 


90 
60 


67 


weight, 30,000 pounds............. 114 


90,000 POUNGS 2... ccc ese cede deverservcoves 89 


Cotton drills, cotton sheetings and _ cotton 
bagging, bleached or unbleached, min. c. 1. 
weight, 30,000 poundS..........-.+seseeeeees 

Earthenware, plumber’s, viz.: Washbowls, 
water-closet bowls and urinals, min. c. 1. 
weight, 24,000 pounds.........-ceeeeseeneees 

Freezers, ice-cream, as described in items 4 
to 13, inclusive, page 135 of western classifi- 
CORisee THO. BEd oo <.0 0 kd cased Ease BI SIN EO dk 
Furniture, net cost of each piece enumerated 
not to exceed the following, viz.: Bedsteads 
or folding beds (wooden), value $14 each, 
bureaus $20 each, chiffoniers $20 each, small 
tables (not including extension tables) $6 
each, washstands $8 each, straight or mixed 
c. 1., min. c, 1, weight, 20,000 pounds Ce tee 


95 


130 


8014 


108 
115 


90 


101 


80 


513 


60 


50 


98 


66 


106 
65 


45 


47 


60 


84 


90 


62 
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From 
Chi- 
cago. 


Commodity. Cents. 


Glass, window—common, boxed, min. ec. l. 
oe eae 
Glassware, as described in item 16, page 148, 
of western classification No. 52, min. ec. 1. 
SOG, SN iin ca bicate « ons nace eG 6S> 
Glucose, or corn sirup, in barrels, min. c. 1. 
WORTES, SUCCS POURS «oc acccewenvadits cdots 
Grease, axle (not machine lubricant), includ- 
ing mineral or petroleum axle grease, min. 
c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds................++5 
Grindstones (and frames), amounted or un- 
mounted, min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds... 
Handles, wooden, in boxes, crates or bundles, 
as follows: Axe, adze, pick, sledge, hatchet, 
hammer, mallet, fork, hoe, rake, shovel and 
peavy, min. c. 1. weight, 30,000 pounds...... 
Hardware, viz.: Adzes, with or without han- 
dles, boxed; and axes with or without han- 
dles, boxed; and axes with handles exposed 
and blades boxed or crated, min. c. l. weight, 
SO ED snes s Cont wan eiecesbehaheras 
Hangers, rollers and rail, barn door; hangers, 
parlor door (including tracks for same), 
min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds............. 
Incubators and brooders, min. c. 1. weight, 
24,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B of the 
WOSEOTE GHRMOENOED oc cdawicncccveocccccches 
Ink, writing, in glass or earthenware, packed 
in barrels or boxes, or in paper bottles in 
barrels or boxes; and mucilage and library 
paste in glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, or in metal cans in barrels 
or boxes; min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds... 
Insulators, terra cotta, clay, glass or porcelain, 
including insulators (similar to conduits) 
for use in buildings for protection against 
fire; also telegraph pins and brackets, in 
boxes, barrels. crates or hogsheads; min. 
ce. 1. weight, 30,000 pounds............. ok he 
Bolts, nuts, washers, nutlocks, rivets, lag 
bolts lag screws; min. c. l. weight, 30,000 
CE Caves snes vudio ans needed adda vin terns 
Butts and hinges (except spring), in boxes. 
kegs, barrels or casks; min. c. 1. weight, 
IID | 30.6 te ten tr iho ANd cd tative Olan 8 eneies ah 
Iron and steel, articles of, viz: Chain n. o. s.: 
min. c. l. weight, 40,000 pounds..... oe rr 
Hinges, spring, boxed; min. c. l. weight, 30,- 
000 pounds 


Nails and spikes (not including railroad spikes 
or ship and boat spikes), cut or wire, n. o 
s., in boxes or kegs: wire (fence). iron or 
steel, smooth, annealed, plain or galvanized: 
barbed, galvanized or painted staples; wire 
hoops; min. c. 1. weight, 40,000 pounds.... 


Pig iron, min. c. 1. weight, 60,000 pounds.... 

Pipe—wrought iron or steel—welded; seam- 
less, or lock bar (including boiler flues not 
over 12 inches in diameter), min. ec. lL. 
weight, 40,000 pounds .................. 


Shafting, plain. without connections, min. 
c. 1. weight, 40,000 pounds.................. 


Plate and sheet iron (exclusive or planished 
or Russia), plain or galvanized; black, 
painted or corrugated, V crimped and roll 
capped, ridge rolls, iron or steel roofing or 
siding, and iron or wooden cleats, straight 
or mixed, c. 1... min. weight, 40,000 pounds. 

Shoes, horse, mule and ox, including toe calks, 
in boxes or kegs, min. c. lL weight, 40,000 
eee rege ere os cFuwhabEPaetic gene 

Steel, tool or drill, min. c. 1. weight, 36,000 
SD a's wean aga Sh 6 ln Glad emis. «bd bie bd bbe 

Lanterns (not including magic, paper or toy 
lanterns), in boxes, barrels, casks or crates, 
min. c. l. weight, 20.000 pounds ............ 

Lawn mowers, hand (with or without grass 
catchers), boxed or crated, min. ec. L 
weight, 24,000 pounds ............ i ante aes 

Liquors, as follows: Alcohol (including wood 
alcohol), and high wines, in bluk, in barrels 
or drums, min. c. 1. weight, 24,000 pounds.. 

Lye (concentrated) and potash, in cans, 
boxed, min. c. lL. weight, 40,000 pounds..... 

Matches, in paper or wooden boxes, packed 
in metallic or wooden cases, min, c. | 
weight, 24,000 pounds ................ ona 

Matting, mats and rugs, grass, in bundles, 
min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds............. 

Mincemeat and pie preparations, in glass, 
earthenware, boxed; in paper boxes, boxed; 
in pails or tubs when packed in boxes, 
erates or barrels: in kits or kegs: or in 
bulk in barrels or half barrels, min. c. 1. 
WIG, 80,000 POUNGS 22 oc cccccicecscccccsecs 

Nails, horse, in boxes, min. c. 1. weight, 
EE okoca dp 6eegad oe sd¥e cnn fa sda Pols sa 

Tin plate, min. c. 1. weight, 60.000 pounds... 

Nuts, edible, n. o. s. (not shelled), in pack- 


64% 


80% 


80% 


64 


61 


50% 


59 


79% 


79 


age, min. c. 1. weight, 24,000 pounds.......110 


Oileloth (floor), linoleum, wood grain, floor- 
ing and cork carpet, boxed or crated, car- 
rier’s convenience, straight or mixed c. lL, 
min. c. lL. weight. 24,000 pounds............. 

Oileloth, n. o. s., boxed, crated or wrapped, 
min. c. l. weight 30,000 pounds............. 


From 
Miss. 
River. 


Cents. 


59% 


80% 


52 


63 


re 


ob 


60 


»s 


30 


80% 


80 


50 


60 


oor 
ws OO 


101 


80% 
801% 


From 


Mo. 


River. 
Cents. 


37% 


60 


42 


68 


56 


46 


47 
24 


60 


40 


59 


46 


44 
41 


60 
60 


Paper, building, n. o. s., roofing and felt (in- 

cluding indented paper), min. c. l. weight, 

40,000 pounds ......... eeberces oeeeasee pesene 53 50 
News print, in boxes, bundles or crates, min. 

c. l. weight, 50,000 pounds, in rolls 40,000 


OUD | Ncare 6 Vibe ot ots cineeebbeunaeladete ves 53 50 
Wrapping paper, n. o. s., in bundles, boxes 

or crates, min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds... 53 50 
Pulp board, as described in items 24 and 23, 

page 212 of western classification No. 52.... 47 42 
Paper hangings (not including decoration 

sets), min, c, lL. weight, 24,000 pounds...... 85 80% 


Paper, book, nat surface-coated or enameled, 

in bundles or boxes, min. c. L weight 50,000 

ED 553. 1g 46 hare ot bike adie beneath ans Ce 56 52 
Household refrigerators, straight c. 1, min. 

weight 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B of 

current western classification, or in mixed 

ce. L, with cooling rooms, k. d., as described 

in current western classification, min. 

weight, 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 6-B 

OE ME. CRA MREROMAIOR > os. 6 cde ccd edn ccdcaccsece 85 80% 6 
Rice, c. lL, min. weight, 40,000 pounds........ 58 55 1 
Rubber boots and shoes, including tennis 

shoes (canvas tops), boxed, min. c. kL 


Wes BASE DOMMES. pes ccccervisevacsesets 122 115 87 
Rubber rings for fruit jars, in boxes or bar- 
rels, min, c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds........ 79 75 


Sad ironsS (not including electric sad irons 

nor gas, gasoline, charcoal or alcohol burn- 

ing sad irons), and sad-iron handles and 

stands, in boxes or barrels, min. c. 1. weight, 

SEE cc nadand 600 ace aekeaes 6ereees ae 63 60 j 
Scales and scale beams (not including com- 

puting scales, gold-weighing scales, nor as- 

Sayers’ or apothecaries’ scales), all fragile 

parts boxed or crated, min. c, l. weight 24,- 

TT OPT eT ee 80 75 
Seed: Alfaflfa, beet, clover, grass, hemp, 

rape, bird, timothy, millet and canary, 

mustard, Kafir-corn seed, broomcorn seed, 

also wheat, corn, pop corn, oats, peas and 


beans, min. ec. l. weight, 30,000 pounds..... 67 63 { 
Seed, vetch, in packages, min. c. l. weight, 
BOGGS. POUMES ..ccccccwscsceses : 67 63 


Sheep dip, liquid, declared value not exceed- 

ing 6 cents per pound, in barrels, min. c. 1 

wWeeeiek, GOGGD WOUMGS oc sc dcs ici cctecsacsencs 48 45 
Sheep dip, liquid, invoice value exceeding, 6 

cents per pound, min. c. l. weight, 30,000 


DOUMAS 5 oon. cess cteccccccccessenetncssseccses Obey Sb% i 
Shingles, iron, steel or tin, min. c. l. weight, _ a 
SO, DOE ain p06 0 do be 0 60 PF Seid as 5 cee be 60 56 1 


Shoes, head, rings, tires or dies (for quartz 

mills), also cams and tappets, iron or steel, 

min. c. l. weight, 40,000 pounds............. 64 60 16 
Soap, invoice valve 10 cents or less per pound 

and so receipted for; soap powders, washing 

powders, powdered washing soda, washing 

and scouring compounds, not liquid and 

not including bluing, straight or mixed c. 1; 

also borax, in straight c. 1. or in mixed 

ce. l. with soap; min. weight, 36,000 pounds.. 67 62 4 
Tin articles as described in items 15 to 25, 

inclusive, page 258, and in items 1 and 2, 


page 259, of western classificaton No. 52... 85 80% 6 
Stove boards, boxed or crated, min. c. L s ; 
weight, 30,000 poundS .......-..-eeeecweees 64 60 16 


Sirup (corn, glucose, malt, maple and rock 

candy) and molasses, min. c. l weight, . 

BO, GOO -POUTIGM 6c ccccivccecccecnsrceccncesoere’s 53 50 40) 
Twine and cordage, viz: Cotton, flax. hemp, 

jute, fleece, sail, spring, sisal, manila and 

cotten seine twine and cordage and fish- 

netting twine (cotton), in bales, boxes or 

barrels; rope, all kinds except wire or hair; c ; 
min. c. l. weight, 30,000 pounds............ 80 75 5 
Varnish, in barrels or in cans, boxed, straight 

ec. l. or in mixed ec. 1. with paints, as de- 

scribed on page 81 of transcontinental west- 

bound tariff 1-J (agent R. H. Countiss’ 

I. C. C. 904, supplements thereto or reissues 

thereof), taking same rate in ec. L, min. 4 
c. L weight, 30,000 pounds...........-...+++.. 67 63 47 
Wall coating and wall finish, viz: Coldwater 

paints, dry sizings and dry prepared wall 

finishes, in boxes, barrels or casks, min. _ « 
c. L weight, 40,000 pounds ...........-.-++- 51 48 38 
Wheelbarrows (k. d.), wheelbarrow wheels 

and barrel carts (k. d.), min. c. 1. weight, : 
24,000 POUMES .... 1. reercsrcccerrererecerseers 73 69 D9 
Window-curtain poles, window-shade rollers, 

wooden or tin, with or without springs; 

window-shade slats, wooden and fixtures ‘ L 
for same, min. c. 1. weight, 24,000 pounds.. 79 75 61 


THROUGH ROUTES AND RATES WITH ELECTRIC 

The Southern Pacific Railway, which recently estat 
lished through rates and routes with the Oakland, An 
tioch & Eastern Railway of California, now announce: 
that the same arrangement has been made with the North 
ern Electric Railway. This means that the shippers 0! 
these electric lines, whose commodities are largely de 
ciduous and dried fruit, will in future have practically 





every advantage now accorded shippers located directly 


on the steam lines. 





j 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGE BY FIRE 


No. 175.—October Term, 1913. 


On a certificate from 
the United States 
Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit. 





LeRoy Fiber Co. vs. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 


[Feb. 24, 1914.] 
The following questions are certified: 


“1, In an action at law by the owner of a natural 
product of the soil, such as flax straw, which he lawfully 
stored on his own premises and which was destroyed by 
fire caused by the negligent operation of a locomotive 
engine, to recover the value thereof from the railroad 
company operating the engine, is it a question for the 
jury whether the owner was also negligent without other 
evidence than that the railroad company preceded the 
owner in the establishment of its business, and that the 
property was inflammable in character and that it was 
stored near the railroad right-of-way and track? 

“2. Is it a question for the jury whether an owner 
who lawfully stores his property on his own premises 
adjacent to a railroad right-of-way and track is held to 
the exercise of reasonable care to protect it from fire set 
by the negligence of the railroad company and not result- 
ing from unavoidable accident or the reasonably careful 
conduct of its business? 


“3. As respects liability for the destruction by fire 
of property lawfully held on private premises adjacent to 
a railroad right-of-way and track, does the owner dis- 
charge his full legal duty for its protection if he exercises 
that care which a reasonably prudent man would exercise 
under like circumstances to protect it from the dangers 
incident to the operation of the railroad conducted with 
reasonable care?” ; 


The LeRoy Fiber Co., plaintiff in error (we will refer 
to it as plaintiff), brought an action against defendant in 
error (referred to herein as defendant) in a state court 
of Minnesota to recover the value of certain flax straw 
alleged to have been negligently burned and destroyed by 
defendant. The cause was removed to the Circuit Court 
for the District of Minnesota, where it was tried. One 
of the grounds of negligence set forth was that a loco- 
motive engine of defendant, while passing the premises 
of plaintiff, was so negligently managed and operated by 
defendant’s employes that it emitted and threw sparks 
and coals of unusual size upon the stacks of flax straw 
and thereby set fire to and destroyed them. 

The evidence at the trial showed the following without 
dispute: 


“Some years after defendant had constructed and 
commenced operating its line of railroad through Grand 
Meadow, Minn., the plaintiff established at that village 
a factory for the manufacture of tow from flax straw. 
The plaintiff had adjacent to its factory premises, a 
tract of ground abutting upon the railroad right-of-way 
and approximately 250 by 400 feet in dimension upon 
which it stored flax straw it purchased for use in its 
manufacturing business. There were about 230 stacks 
arranged in two rows parallel with the right-of-way. Each 
stack contained from three to three and a half tons of 
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straw. The distance from the center of the railroad 
track to the fence along the line of the right-of-way was 
fifty feet, from the fence to the nearest row of stacks, 
twenty or twenty-five feet, and from the fence to the 
second row of stacks, about thirty-five feet. A wagon 
road ran between the fence and the first row. On April 
2, 1907, during a high wind, a fire started upon one of 
the stacks in the second row, and as a result all were 
consumed. The fire did not reach the stack through the 
intervening growth or refuse, but first appeared on the 
side of the stack above the ground. The flax straw was 
inflammable in character. It was easily ignited and easily 
burned. 


“There was substantial evidence at the trial tending 
to show that the fire was started by a locomotive engine 
of defendant which had just passed and that through 
the negligent operation of defendant’s employes in charge 
it emitted large quantities of sparks and live cinders 
which were carried to the straw stack by a high wind 
then prevailing. It was contended at the trial by de- 
fendant, that plaintiff itself was negligent and that its 
negligence contributed to the destruction of its property. 
There was no evidence that plaintiff was negligent save 
that it had placed its property of an inflammable character 
upon its own premises so near the railroad tracks, that 
is to say, the first row of stacks, seventy or seventy-five 
feet and the second row, in which the fire started, about 
eighty-five feet from the center of the railroad track. In 
other words, the character of the property and its proximity 
to an operated railroad for which plaintiff was responsible 
was the sole evidence of plaintiff’s contributory negligence. 


“The trial court charged the jury that though the 
destruction of the straw was caused by defendant’s neg- 
ligence, yet if the plaintiff in placing and maintaining two 
rows of stacks of flax straw within a hundred feet of the 
center line of the railroad, failed to exercise that ordinary 
care to avoid danger of firing its straw from sparks from 
engines passing on the railroad that a person of ordinary 
prudence, would have exercised, under like circumstances 
and that the failure contributed to cause the accident, the 
plaintiff could not recover. The trial court also sub- 
mitted two questions to the jury as follows: 

“1. Did the Fiber Company, in placing and keeping 
two rows of flax straw within one hundred feet of the 
center line of the railroad, fail to use the care to avoid 
danger to its straw from sparks of fire from engines 
operating on that railroad, that a person of ordinary 
prudence would have used under like circumstances? 
2. Did the engineer, McDonald, fail to use that degree 
of care to prevent sparks from his engine from firing 
the stacks as he passed them, on April 2, 1907, that a 
person of ordinary prudence would have used under like 
circumstances? 

“The jury answered both questions in the affirmative 
and found a general verdict for the defendant. Judgment 
was accordingly entered for defendant. The plaintiff duly 
saved exceptions to the charge of the court regarding 
its contributory negligence and to the submission of the 
first question to the jury, and has assigned the action of 
the court as error.” 

Mr. Justice McKenna delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The questions certifived present two facts—(1) The 
negligence of the railroad was the immediate cause of 
the destruction of the property. (2) The property was 
placed by its owner near the right-of-way of the railroad, 
but on the owner’s own land. 
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The query is made in the first two questions whether 
the latter fact constituted evidence of negligence of the 
owner to be submitted to the jury. It will be observed, the 
use of the land was of itself a proper use—it did not 
interfere with nor embarrass the rightful operation of 
the railroad. It is manifest, therefore, the questions certi- 
fied, including the third question, are but phases of the 
broader one, whether one is limited in the use of one’s 
property by its proximity to a railroad; or, to limit the 
proposition to the case under review, whether one is sub- 
ject in its use to the careless as well as to the careful 
operation of the road? We might not doubt that an im- 
mediate answer in the negative should be given if it were 
not for the hesitation of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
evinced by its questions, and the decisions of some courts 
in the affirmative. That one’s uses of his property may 
be subject to the servitude of the wrongful use by an- 
other of his property seems an anomaly. It upsets the 
presumptions of law and takes from him the assumption 
and the freedom which comes from the assumption, that 
the other will obey the law, not violate it. It casts upon 
him the duty of not only using his own property so as 
not to injure another, but so to use his own property that 
it may not be injured by the wrongs of another. How 
far can this subjection be. carried? Or, confining the 
question to railroads, what limits shall be put upon their 
immunity from the result of their wrongful operation? 
In the case at bar, the property destroyed is described 
as inflammable, but there are degrees of that quality; 
and how wrongful must be the operation? In this case 
large quantities of sparks and “live cinders” were emitted 
from the passing engine. Houses may be said to be 
inflammable, and may be, as they have been, set on fire 
by sparks and cinders from defective or carelessly han- 
dled locomotives. Are they to be subject as well as stacks 
of flax straw, to such lawless operation? And is the 
use of farms, also, the cultivation of which, the building 
of the railroad has preceded? Or is that a use which 
the railroad must have anticipated and to which it hence 
owes a duty, which it does not owe to other uses? And 
why? The question is especially pertinent and imme- 
diately shows that the rights of one man in the use of 
his property cannot be limited by the wrongs of another. 
The doctrine of contributory negligence is entirely out 
of place. Depart from the simple requirement of the 
law, that everyone must use his property so as not to 
injure others, and you pass to refinements and confusing 
consideration. There is no embarrassment in the prin- 
ciple, even to the operation of a railroad. Such operation 
is a legitimate use of property; other property in its 
vicinity may suffer inconveniences and be subject to 
risks by it, but a risk from wrongful operation is not one 
of them. 

The legal conception of property is of rights. When 
you attempt to limit them by wrongs, you venture a 
solecism. If you declare a right is subject to a wrong, you 
confound the meaning of both. It is difficult to deal with 
the opposing contention. There are some principles that 
have axiomatic character. The tangibility of property is 
in its uses and that the uses by one owner of his prop- 
erty may be limited by the wrongful use of another owner 
of his, is a contradiction. But let us pass from principle 
to authority. 


Grand Trunk Railroad Co. vs. Richardson et al., 91 
U. S., 454, was an action for damages for the destruction 
of a sawmill, lumber shed and other buildings and manu- 
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factured lumber, by fire communicated by a locomotive 
engine of a railroad. Some of the buildings were erected 
in part on the company’s land near its track, and the 
railroad company requested the court to charge the jur) 
that the erection of the buildings or the storing of lumbe! 
so near the company’s track, as the evidence showed 
was an improvident. or careless act, and that if suc! 
location contributed in any degree to the loss whic! 
ensued, then the plaintiffs could not recover, even though 
the fire was communicated by the railroad company’s 
The court refused the request, and its action 
was sustained. Mr. Justice Strong, speaking for the court 
said: “Such a location, if there was a license for it 
fit not then being a trespass], was a lawful use of its 
property by the plaintiffs; and they did not lose their 
right to compensation for their loss occasioned by th 
negligence of the defendant. Cook vs. Champlain Transp 
Co., 1 Den., 91; Fere vs. Railroad, 22 . Y., 215.” 

In Cincinnati, etc., R. R. Co. vs. South Fork Coal Co., 
139 Fed., 530, there was the destruction of lumber placed 
on the railroad’s right-of-way by permission of the rail 
road. It was destroyed by fire occurring through the 
negligent operation of the railroad’s trains. Contributory 
negligence was urged against the right of recovery. The 
court (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit) 
commenting on the cases cited by the railroad, said: “But 
in so far as the opinions go upon the theory that a 
plaintiff must lose his right of compensation for the neg 
ligent destruction of his own property, situated on his 
own premises because he had exposed it to dangers which 
could come to it only through the negligence of the rail- 
road company, they do not meet our approval.” 


locomotive. 


After citing cases, the court continued: ‘The rights 
of persons to the use and enjoyment of their own property 
are held upon no such tenure as this. The principle would 
forbid the use of property for many purposes if in such 
proximity to a railroad track as to expose it to dangers 
attributable to the negligent management of its business.” 
Other cases might be adduced. They are cited in Thomp- 
son on Negligence, section 2314, and Shearman and Red 
field on Negligence, section 680, for the principle that an 
owner of property is not limited in the uses of his prop- 
erty by its proximity to a railroad, or subject to other 
risks than those which come from the careful operation 
of the road or unavoidable accident. 

The first and second questions we answer in the neg- 
ative, and the third question in the affirmative. 





NOMINATION CONFIRMED 


The Senate late Monday afternood confirmed the nom- 
ination of H. C. Hall to be Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner. There was no fight on confirmation when the mat 
ter came up in the executive session of the Senate, Sena- 
tor Cummings having withdrawn the question marks he 
strung out in a train back of Mr. Hall’s name when it was 
sent to the Senate on January 31. It is assumed at the 
Commission that Mr. Hall will be in Washington almost as 
soon as he can come from his home in Colorado Springs, 
although on Tuesday morning there was no positive infor- 
mation as to what he intended doing. In the language of 
the street, he will find his “work cut out for him” when he 
arrives. There is no positive information as to when 
the opposition to Mr. Daniels’ confirmation will be with- 
drawn, although it is assumed that that will be soon. His 
work is also waiting for his arrival in Washington. 
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SWITCHING QUESTIONS 


Carriers Asked Additional Questions in the 
Switching Controversy 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


When Solomon made his observation about the end- 
lessness of the production of books he had no idea that 
there could be anything so prolific as the production of 
questions under the Commission’s inquiry into so-called 
free services, which is a development of the Commission’s 
determination to inquire into the revenues of carriers, 
which in itself is a development of the carriers’ applica- 
tion for permission to make a five per cent increase in 
freight rates, which in turn, is one of the results of wage 
increases awarded under the Erdman Act, full crew laws, 
grade crossing laws, the hoisting of taxes and other state 
and federal legislation by means of which dollars have 
been taken away from the treasury of railroads. 


Another handful of questions, 148 of them, counting 
each of the many subdivisions, was fired at the carriers 
in a circular dated February 26, issued by the Commission 
on Saturday. Owing to delay in the government printing 
office, which is not able to keep up with the volume of 
business Congress and the executive departments are 
giving it, the answers of the first of which were ordered 
to be in hand March 15, are to be given ten days later 
than the dates set forth in the circular. 

These queries, all under Docket No. 5860, which is 
the Commission’s own inquiry instituted when it sus- 
pended the advanced rate tariffs and against which Com- 
missioners Clements and Marble made dissenting remarks 
on the theory that the Commission is not charged with 
any duty other than that of seeing that rates are just 
and reasonable, non-discriminatory, etc., regardless of 
whether the revenues of the carriers are sufficient to 
make a reasonable return upon their investment, are as 
follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington. 
Docket No, 5860: Revenues of Rail Carriers in Official Classi- 
cation Territory. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 333: Rate In- 
creases in Official Classification Territory. 
February 26, 1914. 
To Steam Railway Companies in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory: 

In pursuing its investigation in the above-entitled mat- 
ters, the Commission desires to have from all steam rail- 
way companies in Official Classification territory compre- 
hensive information regarding the purposes, effects, nature 
and extent of special services rendered by the said com- 
panies to shippers, the extent to which these services are 
such as may be called “free,” and the extent to which com- 
pensation is received therefor. Such carriers are hereby 
required to submit to this Commission as soon as possible, 
but not later than the dates hereinafter specified, full and 
true information, in the detail and order hereinafter in- 
dicated, concerning services by them performed. 
A.—Allowance of Free Time for Loading or Unloading Car- 

load Freight. 
(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 

of the Commission not later than March 15, 1914.) 

1. Give reference by number and title to tariffs that 
provide the general demurrage rules. 

2. State the number of days free time generally al- 
lowed for loading or unloading all commodities in carloads 
Shipped in domestic commerce, 

3. State the number of days free time generally al- 
lowed for loading or unloading at tidewater all commodities 
in carloads shipped in foreign commerce. 
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4. Give reference, by number, title and item, to tariffs 
that authorize exceptions to the general demurrage rules, 
with the following information: 

(a) State briefly each exception. 

(b) If the exception applies to a particular commodity 
or commodities, name those to which it is applicable. 

(c) If the exception is applicable at particular points, 
name such points. 

(d) State the number of days free time allowed on 
each commodity under each exception. 

(e) Explain briefly -why each exception to the general 
rule is allowed. 

(f) State in what manner each exception operates to 
the benefit of (a) the shipper or consignee, (b) the carrier. 

5. State the cost (estimated if not determinable) per 
ear day for free time allowances, taking into consideration, 
among other things, the investment in property, including 
equipment. 

B.—Collecting and Delivering Freight. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 
of the Commission not later than March 17, 1914.) 

1. State the general rule as to the point at which the 
transportation service covered by the freight rate begins 
and ends— 

(a) As to carload freight. 

(b) As to less-than-carload freight. 

2. Give reference by title and number to tariffs 
obligating the carrier, by dray or similar means, and with- 
out expense to the shipper or consignee, to collect for 
shipment or to deliver freight at points other than those 
covered by the general rule. 

3. If such service is performed with respect to par- 
ticular commodities and at particular points, name those 
commodities and points and state with respect to each: 

(a) Whether the service is performed by the carrier’s 
employes, by shippers or consignees, or by other parties. 

(b) The rates of payment and the gross amount paid 
to each party at each point for the month of November, 
1913. 

(c) The cost of the service (estimated if not determin- 
able) when performed by the carrier’s employes. 

(d) The reason for the special service in each in- 
stance. 

C.—Storing Freight. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 
of the Commission not later than March 19, 1914.) 

1. Give reference by number and title to the tariffs 
that provide the general storage rules. 

2. State the number of days free storage generally 
allowed on carload and less-than-carload freight shipped in 
domestic commerce. 

3. State the number of days free storage generally 
allowed at tidewater on carload and less-than-carload freight 
shipped in foreign commerce. 

4. Give reference, by number, title and item, to tariffs 
that authorize exceptions to the general storage rules, with 
the following information: 

(a) State briefly each exception. 

(b) Name each commodity to which each exception 
is applicable. ' 

(c) Name each point at which each exception is ap- 
plicable. 

(d) State the number of days free storage allowed 
each commodity under each exception. 

(e) Give briefly the reason for each exception. 

(f) State in what manner each exception operates to 
the benefit of (1) the shipper or consignee, and (2) the car- 
rier. 

(zg) State with respect to each exception whether 
the freight is stored (1) in freight depots of the carrier, 
(2) in warehouses owned and operated by the carrier, (3) 
in warehouses owned by the carrier and operated by other 
persons, and (4) in private warehouses. 

(h) In cases where freight is stored in warehouses 
owned by the carrier but operated by other persons, or in 
private warehouses, state the rates assessed that are ob- 
sorbed by the carrier. 

(i) State what other services incident to the storage 
service are given free under each exception, such as extra 
handling, cartage, sorting, marking, etc. 

(j) Wherever possible, state in connection with each 
exception the actual or approximate cost of providing the 
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storage service, considering, among other things, the prop- 
erty investment. 

5. State the points at which storage is furnished and 
charged for by the carrier at less than cost, the extent 
of the service so given, the approximate loss for the 
month of November, 1913, and the reason for giving the 
service at unremunerative rates. 


D.—Transporting Containers. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 

of the Commission not later than March 21, 1914.) 

1. State the general rule governing the assessment 
of freight charges for the transportation of containers— 

(a) In connection with loaded movement; 

(b) When returned empty. 

2. Give reference, by title and I. C. C. number, to tar- 
iffs making special provision for the transportation of 
containers either free or at a reduced rate— 

(a) In connection with loaded movement; 

(b) When returned empty. 

3. If special provision is made for the transportation 
of containers, either loaded or empty, in connection with 
the shipment of particular commodities, name such com- 
modities and state with respect to each— 

(a) The special provision, including the charge, if 
any. 
(b) The reason for such special provision. 

4, When containers are shipped at estimated weights, 
state the weight applied to each class of container and 
compare with actual weight, if known. 


E.—Furnishing and Transporting Dunnage, Preservatives, 
Etc. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 

of the Commission not later than March 23, 1914.) 

1. State as to each of the services named below the 
general rule governing the furnishing and transporting 
of dunnage, preservatives, etc., used in addition to the car 
and other facilities ordinarily furnished by carriers to 
provide against breakage, deterioration, etc., of certain 
commodities and to further insure their safe transporta- 
tion: 

(a) Furnishing extra facilities, such as dunning, grain 
deors, linings, etc., for cars, stating whether provided at 
the expense of shipper or carrier. 

(b) Trasportation of dunnage, etc., whether a charge 
is made or whether transported free. 

(c) Furnishing preservatives, such as ice, salt, straw, 
manure, etc., stating whether provided at the expense of 
shipper or carrier. 

(d) Transportation of preservatives, etc., whether a 
charge is made or whether transported free. 

2. If dunnage, preservatives, etc., are furnished by 
the carrier in connection with the shipment of particular 
commodities, state with respect to each— 

(a) The commodity. 

(b) The kind and quantity furnished per car. 

(c) The cost per car. 

(d) The amount of charge per car, if any, against 
shipper. 

(e) The average number of cars per month. 

3. If dunnage, preservatives, etc., used in connection 
with the shipment of certain commodities are transported 
free, state as to each— 

(a) The commodity. 

(b) The average weight per car of dunnage, etc. 

(c) The average number of cars transported per 
month. 

4. Give reference, by title and I. C. C. number, to 
tariffs containing rules providing for practices named in 
answer to paragraphs 2 and 3. 

5. If dunnage, grain doors, preservatives, etc., are 
furnished by shippers at the expense of carrier in con- 
nection with the shipment of particular commodities, state 
as to each— 

(a) The commodity. 

(b) The kind of dunnage furnished. 

(c) The precautions taken or investigation made by 
respondent to determine whether or not all of the service 
for which payment is made to shippers is actually fur- 
nished as to each car. 

Note.—In report under this section relating to pre- 
servatives there should be included as to ice and salt 
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only such: of these articles as are placed in the car an 
ordinarily in contact with the commodities shipped. Ice 
and salt placed in the ice bunkers or ice tanks of refrig 
erator cars for the purpose of refrigeration should }. 
reported under section G, Refrigeration Service. 


F_—Furnishing, or Paying for, Wharfage or Dockage. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the han 

of the Commission not later than March 25, 1914.) 

1. State the points, if any, at which the carrier r 
ceives or delivers freight (including receipts from or d 
liveries to other carriers) through the use of docks 
wharves, and give with respect to each the following 
information: 

(a) The location of the dock or wharf. 

(b) The owner or owners. 

(c) The operator. 

(d) The transportation lines served, other than t 
respondent. 

(e) Whether or not the docks or wharves are use 
for the purpose of receiving from or delivering to shippers 
directly. 

(f) If the docks or wharves are operated by r¢ 
spondent, state the general rule as to whether freight is 
handled free or with charge therefor. 

(g) If particular commodities are handled free, nam: 
those commodities, giving reason for the free service in 
each case, and stating the actual or approximate cost of 
such service for the month of November, 1913, taking 
into consideration, among other things, the investment in 
property used. 

(h) If the facilities are operated by others than thé 
respondent, and the charges are assumed and paid b) 
respondent in respect to particular commodities or ship 
ments, give the reason for such assumption in each i 
stance and the amount of the payment for such servic: 
during the month of November, 1913. 

2. If the respondent participates in the payments by) 
other carriers for wharfage or dockage, give the names 
of such carriers, state the points at which the service is 
performed, the reasons for such participation, and the 
amounts so paid by the respondent during November, 1913 

Note.—Where lighters or car floats are used merel) 
as an extension of the wharf facilities, in connection with 
the loading or unloading of vessels, the operations thereo! 
should be considered a part of the wharf operations. 


G.—Refrigeration Service. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 

of the Commission not later than March 27, 1914.) 

1. State the general rules and practices governing 
the icing or reicing of shipments of perishable freight 
specifying, among other things— 

(a) The principal commodities generally iced at the 
expense of carrier and the average weight of ice (or ice 
and salt) carried per car. 

(b) The principal commodities generally iced at th: 
expense of shippers and the average weight of ice (or ic¢ 
and salt) carried per car. 

(c) The principal commodities for which refrigra 
tion charges are usually assessed against shippers at a flat 
charge per car, per 100 pounds of freight, or per package 
generally known as “stated refrigeration.” . 

(d) The principal commodities for which refrigera 
tion charges are usually assessed against shippers on basis 
of quantity of ice and salt furnished. 

2. If different rules are in effect governing the re 
frigeration of different commodities, with respect to th« 
payment by carrier or shippers for refrigeration service, th« 
basis for refrigeration charges, etc., state the reasons 
therefor. 

3. Give a list of commodities for which refrigeratio! 
service (either in whole or in part) is furnished by car 
rier— 

(a) At a loss. 

(b) At a profit. 

(If refrigeration service for certain movements of th« 
same commodity is provided at a profit, and the service fo: 
certain other movements at a loss, state separately th: 
movements for which a loss is sustained and a ‘profit rea! 
ized.) 

4. With respect to commodities for which refrigera 
tion service is furnished at a loss, state as to each— 
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(a) The commodity. 

(b) The actual or approximate loss per car. 

(c) The actual or approximate number of cars per 
year for which refrigeration service is furnished. 

(d) The reason for furnishing refrigeration service 
at a loss. 

5. State whether or not it is the general practice of 
respondent to operate its own icing stations or to arrange 
by formal contract or otherwise with outside parties to 
furnish ice, salt or refrigeration service for shipments mov- 
ing over its line requiring refrigeration. If it is the prac- 
tice to arrange with outside parties to furnish such service, 
in whole or in part, state the name and address of each 
outside party with whom such arrangement is now in effect, 
the nature of the arrangement, and whether or not con- 
tracts were let under competitive bidding. 

6. State whether or not at any icing station or sta- 
tions om respondent’s line ice or salt for refrigeration pur- 
poses is purchased from, or refrigeration service is fur- 
nished by, shippers or private car lines, and, if answer is 
in the affirmative, state as to each icing station— 

(a) The name of station. 

(b) The name of shipper or private car line. 

(c) Date and circumstances under which arrangement 
was originally entered into and of any subsequent changes 
made therein. 

(d) Whether or not a formal contract was made; and 
if so, dates of execution and of expiration. 

(e) The price per ton, per 100 pounds, per car, etc., 
paid for ice, salt or refrigeration service. 

(f) The price per ton, per 100 pounds, per car, etc., 
charged shippers for icing shipments where the cost of 
refrigeration is borne by shippers. (If settlement for 
refrigeration service is made with certain shippers direct 
by the company furnishing such service, give the name and 
address of each such shipper.) 

(g) The actual or approximate profit or loss per car 
to carrier for cars iced. 

(h) The actual or approximate number of cars per 
year iced on which a loss is sustained. 

(i) The total actual or approximate loss per year. 

(j) If loss is sustained, state the reasons for entering 
into and continuing an arrangement resulting in loss. 

7. State the total actual or approximate loss per year 
sustained in connection with refrigeration service, giving 
such details as may be available. (Returns should cover 
gross losses. Profits from refrigeration service should 
not be deducted.) 

Note.—In specifying commodities under this heading it 
will be sufficient to use such general terms as fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, packing-house products, etc., 
without naming all the different articles included in these 
general terms. 

See note under section E regarding ice and salt used 
as preservatives. 

H.—Loading and Unloading Carload Freight. 
(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 
of the Commission not later than March 29, 1914.) 

1. State the rules with respect to loading and unload- 
ing that is generally applied to the transportation of car- 
load freight in domestic commerce. 

2. Give reference by number and title to tariffs and 
classifications which provide exceptions to the general 
rule in any of the following particulars, namely: 

(a) The service of loading or unloading to be per- 
formed by the carrier without charge in addition to the 
rate. 2 

(b) The service of loading or unloading to be per- 
formed by others than the carrier, but the expense thereof 
to be borne by the carrier. 

(c) The service to be performed by the carrier at its 
option without expense to the shipper or consignee, for the 
purpose of releasing equipment. 

3. Name the commodities that may be transported in 
domestic commerce at carload rates under conditions that 
impose upon the carrier the expense of either loading or 
unloading. 

4. Name the commodities that may be loaded or un- 
loaded at the expense of the carrier, under prevailing tariff 
rules, at the business place of shipper or consignee or at 
a private warehouse (export and import traffic excepted). 

5. State the cost (estimate if not determinable) per 
ton of loading and unloading carload freight (a) at the 
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carrier’s freight depot, (b) at the place of business of the 
shipper or consignee (as indicated in paragraph 4). 


6. State the amounts charged in the accounts during 
the month of November, 1913, representing payments for 
loading and unloading domestic carload shipments, as in- 
dicated in subheading (b) of paragraph 2. 


7. Explain briefly why the carrier bears the expense 
of loading or unloading particular commodities and not of 
all commodities. 


8. State the rule with respect to loading and unload- 
ing carload freight that generally applies in the case of 
export and import traffic, and the reason therefor. 


9. State the amount charged in the accounts of the 
carrier during the month of November, 1913, representing 
payments for loading and unloading import and export 
carload freight. 


1.—Reconsigning Carload Freight. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 
of the Commission not later than March 31, 1914.) 


1. Give reference, by I. C. C. number and title, to 
all tariffs authorizing the privilege of reconsignment. 

2. State briefly the general rules under which the 
privilege is granted, without restriction as to commodities 
or points of service, under each of the following condi- 
tions, viz.: 

(a) Without charge, while shipments are in transit 
but before reaching first billed destination. 

(b) With charge (stating the charge), while ship- 
ments are in transit but before reaching the first billed 
destination. 

(c) Without charge, after shipments have reached 
the first billed destination. State the time within which 
the privilege is accorded, and the reason why no charge 
is made. 

(d) With charge, after shipments have reached the 
first billed destination, stating the charge, why it is made, 
and the time within which the privilege is accorded. 

(e) Actual cost per car (or, if this is not deter- 
minable, the estimated cost) of rendering the service, 
taking into consideration, among other things, capital in- 
vested in property (including equipment), and office, cler- 
ical, and switching expense. 

3. State briefly what exceptions to the general rules 
authorize the privilege on particular commodities shipped 
“on consignment” to established distributing points and 
later reconsigned to market, setting forth as to each com- 
modity the following information, viz.: 

(a) Commodity. 

(b) Established distributing points. 

(c) Average detention of cars at each distributing 
point, caused by reconsigning, indicating— 

(1) The detention from the time cars are removed 
from the train until replaced in the train for continued 
transportation. 

(2) The detention while awaiting disposal orders 
from consignee or shipper. 

(d) The charge, if any, made for reconsignment, 
and the conditions under which it is imposed or waived. 
(e) The reason why a charge is or is not made. 

(f) Extent of switching service that generally at- 
tends such reconsigning service, and whether or not a 
charge is made for switching in addition to the charge 
for reconsignment. 

(g) Number of cars reconsigned from each of the 
established distributing points during the month of No- 
vember, 1913. 

4. With respect to commodities accorded the privi- 
lege of more than one reconsignment, state the following 
information: 

(a) Commodities that are accorded the privilege. 

(b) The charge, if any. 

(c) If no charge is made, state the reason. 

5. State, if possible, the particular benefits of the 
reconsignment privilege to the shipper. 

6. Does the practice referred to in paragraphs 3 and 
4 operate to give the shippers the use of the cars, tracks 
and facilities of the carrier for warehouse purposes pend- 
ing the sale of the commodities shipped “on consignment?” 

7. State the particular benefit, if any, which the 
carrier derives from the reconsignment privilege, when 
granted either with or without charge. Does the practice 
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operate to hold traffic that might otherwise be diverted 
at the reconsigning point? 


J.—Other Special Service. 


(Returns required under this heading must be in the hands 
of the Commission not later than April 5, 1914.) 
Under this heading the respondent should furnish 

full and correct information regarding the purposes, effects, 

nature and extent of special services not covered by the 
foregoing headings A to I, inclusive, rendered to shippers, 
but not including switching, spotting, lightering, elevation, 
or milling in transit. The returns should indicate the 
extent to which these services are such as may be called 

“free,” and the extent to which compensation is received 

therefor. 


BOAT LINE HEARING DATES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission has made the following assignments 
for hearings under the Panama Canal Act: 

Docket 6381. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the 
Northern Central Railway Co. (Erie & Western Trans- 
portation Co.) April 8 and 9. 

Docket 6616. Erie Railroad Co. (Mutual Transit Co. 
only). April 10 and 11. 

Docket 6615. Erie Railroad Co. (Brie Railroad lake 
line). April 13 and 14. 

Docket 6570. The New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Co. (Mutual Transit Co.). April 15 and 16. 

Docket 6573. The New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad Co. (Western Transit Co.). April 17 and 18. 

Docket 6631. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. (Mutual 
Transit Co.). April 20 and 21. 

Docket 6504. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. (Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co.; lake line only). April 22 and 
23. 

Docket 6603. Rutland Railroad Co. (the Rutland 
Transit Co.). April 27 and 28. 

Docket 6624. The Grand Trunk Railway Co. of Can- 
ada (Canada Atlantic Transit Co. only). April 29 and 30. 

All are to be heard at the New Willard Hotel in 
Washington, beginning at 10 a. m. on the respective dates. 


COAL HEARING POSTPONED, 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The advanced rate hearing on coal, before Examiner 
Gerry, was adjourned to an indefinite date on Saturday 
because Frank Lyon, attorney for the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. and the New Pittsburgh Co., was not prepared to 
go on. He expected to put Dr. Meade on the stand to 
produce more statistics. At the Friday afternoon hear- 
ing Richard A. Jones, representing the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and the other independent steel and iron 
makers of the Mahoning and Shenango valleys of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, protested against any increase in the 
70-cent rate from Pittsburgh, either under the 5 per 
cent or the spotting-car proposals. He called attention 
to the fact that the Commission, in deciding the com- 
plaint of the Youngstown company, less than two weeks 
ago, decided that the 70-cent rate is not unreasonable, 
although the testimony quoted in the report shows that 
the earnings and the rate per ton and car are high. He 
submitted that there has been no change in conditions 
since the filing of that report and order dismissing the 
complaint to justify any increase. 
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no profit for those who have their money invested. 








FIVE PER CENT HEARING 


Shippers Begin General Attack on Proposed 
Increase 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

At the advanced rate hearing before Examiner Gerr-~’, 
on Thursday, George E. Pierce, representing the corn 
Exchange of Buffalo and elevator owners in that city, 
said that ex-lake rates on grain have been increased 
more than 100 per cent since 1898. He opposed any 
increase, and especially so long as the present adjust- 
ment between Chicago and Buffalo continues, on the 
ground that it is prejudicial to Chicago. 

In behalf of the Toledo Produce Exchange similar 
representations were made concerning the relation of 
rates. E. R. T. Wells and J. O. Reed, the latter speak- 
ing for the Norfolk Truckers’ Association, opposed the 
increase. A. W. Lykan for the fishing interests of Ocean 
City, Md., did likewise. He said that existing express 
and freight rates are much too high, and instead of 
being increased should be reduced by more than 5 per 
cent. 


At the Friday morning hearing attorneys for the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
who are opposing any advance in coal rates, placed on 
the stand Frank J. Warne, the statistician who prepared 
the figures for the eastern train men in their most 
recent wage arbitration with the trunk lines. 


Mr. Warne brought forward a book of exhibits, con 

sisting of diagrams and text, showing that of the 897 
distinct railroad companies in Official Classification ter- 
ritory, 606, or 68 per cent, are controlled by 12 systems. 
Mr. Butterfield, for the New York Central, objected to 
the introduction of this sort of testimony. He said 
that he could not see its relevancy; that there is no 
dispute about the fact that the railroads of that terri- 
tory are unified in a comparativély few systems, but he 
could not see where that undisputed fact has any bear- 
ing on the question as to whether the railroads need 
the 5 per cent increase in rates. When the objection 
had been noted Mr. Warne went ahead to show that 
the different systems controlled roads as follows: New 
York Central, 118; Pennsylvania, 112; Reading, 80; Balti- 
more & Ohio, 78; New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
70; Erie, 53; Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 21; 
Grand Trunk, 21; Wabash, 15; Delaware & Hudson, 14; 
Lehigh Valley, 13, and Western Maryland, 9. 
a Many of the remaining 291 roads, Mr. Warne said, 
are controlled by still other roads. Some of them, 
nominally independent, are economically dependent upon 
the larger systems. The 12 systems not only own 
stock in more than two-thirds of the total number of 
railroads, but their holdings constitute 88 per cent of 
the single-track mileage. 


The general attack was opened Monday morning by 
Clifford Thorne, representing the American Live Stock 
Association and the commissions of eight middle west- 
ern states. He laid down the general proposition that 
the railroads do not need an increase; that they have 
been working their maintenance account to indicate that 
they are approaching the point where the lines repre- 
senting expense and income will be the same, leaving 
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The issue, he said, has narrowed down to the propo- 
sition that the prosperity of the railroads depends upon 
the proposed advance. He said that impression has been 
vigorously created by means of press and the railroad 
officials. 

“At the present time,’ said Mr. Thorne, “we are 
unable to decide what would be a reasonable return on 
the present value of these roads because we cannot 
ascertain what their value is. But we can consider 
tendencies of capital issues, dividends, expenses and 
earnings. They are all upward without a break in the 
line. The capital increases are greater than the in- 
creases in net earnings, but it is possible to find out 
whether returns invite or retard investment of capital, 
and that is the task he set himself when he prepared 
tables of figures, which, he said, it would take about 
three days to present. 

He vigorously denied that because some labor costs 
have gone up it cannot be said that the earnings have 
gone downward. He said that if it is true that the rail- 
roads consume 30 per cent of the iron and steel tonnage 
of the country, then the figures showing the largest 
production of pig iron in 1913 indicates that the rail 
roads must be prosperous. 


All these things he said in a prefatory statement 
as an attorney for the clients he mentioned. 
As witness for the commissions of Iowa, the two 


Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Missouri, Mr. Thorne brought forward the most elabo- 
rate figures the shippers’ side of the case has yet 
offered, or is likely to offer. He had seven royal quarto 
volumes of about sixty pages each, in each of which 
he goes into an analysis of the statistics of the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole, the eastern district 
and of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the New York Central & Hudson River as 
typical railroads of the eastern district, as an offset for 
the figures put in by the railroads of Central Freight 
Association territory, which, he remarked, included parts 
of systems in Western and Southern Classification ter- 
ritory. 

Now is the time, he argued, for the shippers to 
stop a movement for a general advance of rates through- 
out the country. Privately, he said, the railroad man: 
agers of the West admit that if the advance asked for 
in the application of roads in Official Classification ter: 
ritory is granted they will immediately file advances for 
themselves. He said the president of the Burlington has 
said that publicly. 

“Tf it were true that the net revenues (not net in- 
come) of the American railways were declining, that 
would not establish the fact that the present net rev- 
enues are inadequate,’ said Mr. Thorne. “Revenues of 
former years may have been unjustifiable. We cannot 
assume as a final basis for what is reasonable that the 
particular amounts of earnings they had for last year, 
or the year before, or ten years before, are reasonable. 
The ultimate test of what is reasonable, when consider- 
ing an entire schedule of rates for a public utility, 
whether of a city, a state or the nation, is their rela- 
tion to the fair value of the property employed in per- 
forming the service. 

“Either the railroads have been starving their mainte- 
nance accounts in prior years or during the last four 
years, ever since this agitation for higher rates has been 
going on, they have been padding their maintenance fig- 
ures. According to the figures, they have been spending 
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more for maintenance during those four years than during 
any like period in their history,” said Mr. Thorne, depart- 
ing from the text which served as an introduction to the 
first of his seven books of figures. At various points 
during his explanation of tables produced to show what 
he said is the tendency of net revenues to increase in 
every five-year period since 1890, Mr. Thorne renewed 
his suggestion that the carriers have been padding their 
maintenance accounts to enable them to make a showing 
in favor of an increase in rates. His intention to charge 
that the figures suggest padding the maintenance accounts 
was unmistakable and not to be denied. With regard 
to the maintenance accounts of the three roads taken as 
typical, he said he would produce some interesting facts. 

His testimony was not an uninterrupted flow of words 
and figures. The witness told Mr. Brandeis, in answer 
to queries by the attorney for the Commission, that he 
welcomed interruptions. At one point the interruption 
lasted for fifteen or twenty minutes and consisted of an 
argument between the witness and Mr. Brandeis as to 
whether it is possible to find the capital charge against 
every ton of freight moved one mile. Mr. Thorne said 
he did not know of any accepted rule for the allocation 
of expenses between freight and passenger traffic. He 
had prepared tables in which an allocation is attempted 
on the basis of one ton of freight mile plus three pas- 
senger miles and another attempt on the basis of one 
freight ton mile plus two passenger miles. 

The most Mr. Thorne claimed for his tables was that 
they show the tendencies. Mr. Butterfield asked how it 
was possible to get comparable figures for 1890, prior to 
the creation of the present systems and figures for to-day. 
Mr. Thorne explained that at great length. 

His first table shows that in the five-year period 1890- 
94, the net revenues increased 2.06 per cent; during the 
next five years, 7.69 per cent; from 1900-04, 64.36; 1904- 
09, 111.29 per cent, and 1909-13, 147.80 per cent, all com- 
parisons being with the year 1890 in five-year periods. 

In the eastern district, the increases for the cor- 
responding five-year periods have been 1.22 per cent; 
35; 40.28; 76.14; 113.71; 97.73; 100 per cent, and 113.37 
per cent. 

For the B. & O., during the corresponding periods, the 
rates were 85.06 per cent decrease; 17.62 decrease; 139.82 
increase; 213.30 increase; 244.88 increase, with increases 
in 1910 of 148.80 per cent; 216 in 1911, and 246.05 in 1912. 

For the New York Central, the rates of increase for 
each five-year period over 1890 were as follows: 9.45; 
18.37; 62.39; 69.30; 1910, 94.96; 1911, 81.93; 1912, 86.82, 
and 1913, 108.93. 

For the Pennsylvania, the rates of increase and de- 
crease for the corresponding periods were 4.27 decrease; 
5.53 decrease; 59.24 increase, and 95.17 increase, For 
1910, 119.06 increase; 1911, 85.32 per cent increase; 1912, 
98.56, and 1913, 98.33. 

Mr. Thorne went into his assertion that either the rail- 
roads had starved their maintenance account prior to 1910 
or padded it in the years following the first move for ad- 
vanced rates, at the Monday afternoon session at great 
length. For instance, the New York Central, he asserted, 
had increased its maintenance charge for engines and cars 
in 1913 more than 100 per cent over 1912. 

Mr. Butterfield called attention to the fact that a 
smaller percentage of the gross income from operations 
was spent for maintenance in 1913 than in 1906 or in 1904 
or 1903, and he wanted to know whether, in view of that 
fact, Mr. Thorne desired to continue his alternative propo- 











sition. Mr. Thorne answered that that was not the propo- 
sition he was making. That the point he was making was 
that there was an enormous jump in the maintenance ac- 
count total, all in accordance with the accounting rules of 
the Commission, but by reason of a change in the policy 
of the company, by means of which large earnings could be 
absorbed under pretense of maintaining the property at 
100 per cent, while, as a matter of fact, it was being 
made better than ever and then founding a demand for a 
return on property which the shipper had created out of 
the present rates. 

That position he maintained with persistency. He 
was not criticizing the accounting rules of the Commission, 
but merely the fact that the railroads seemed to have 
changed their policy without notice to either the Commis- 
sion or the public; that out of the money spent for main- 
tenance they are creating new property which might pos- 
sibly be chargeable to the capital account and then ask- 
ing the public to pay still higher rates. 

He testified that the B. & P. increased the allowance 
for renewals and depreciation of locomotives 44 per cent 
per engine in 1913 over 1912. Another remarkable in- 
crease on that road, he said, occurred just before the 1910 
advanced rate case was heard. 

For the year ending June 30, 1910, compared with the 
preceding year, there was an increase in the total re- 
newals of and depreciation of locomotives dmounting to 
73 per cent; and that same year the total increase in 
repair and renewals of freight cars over the preceding 
year was 64 per cent. 

According to the witness, the Pennsylvania System 
increased its total allowance for renewals and depreciation 
of locomotives in 1913 over 1912, 113 per cent. The average 
increase per lomomotive was 110 per cent. It increased 
its allowance for renewals and depreciation of freight cars 
33 per cent per car in 1913 over 1912. Their total main- 
tenance for way and structure and equipment in 1912 
was greater than ever before in their history. Their 
maintenance in 1913 was 22 million greater than in 1912. 
Mr. Thorne said that if the B. & O. had made the same 
appropriations to maintenance in 1913 as it did in 1912 
it would have increased its net corporate income by nearly 


$4,500,000. The percentage on its capital stock would 
then have been 850 per cent instead of 642. 
“I find every railroad in the eastern district which 


showed any decline in net revenue in 1913 as compared 
with 1912 has increased its maintenance allowance more 
than the decline in net revenue, with only two exceptions, 
th Western Maryland and the Bangor & Aroostook,” said 
the witness. “We have had many attempts at financial 
juggling,” he continued, “with securities, conversions, pur- 
chases from companies officered and owned by a few of 
the officers of the company making the purchase, etc., but 
this process of swelling the maintenance account is some- 
what novel and new, and does not seem to have been 
fully comprehended by a large portion at least of the 
direct public.” 

This attack upon the Baltimore & Ohio brought 
President Willard and Vice-President Shriver to the 
hearing on Tuesday morning. The former stated that at 
the beginning of the hearing before Examiner Gary that 
he did not like the inferences which Mr. Thorne’s testi- 
mony had caused the public to draw. He said the in- 
creased cost in maintenance is one of the facts which 
cannot be explained away by any combination of fig: 
ures, and is the result of increased wages and the larger 
volume of business done during the last three or four 
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years, which volume has caused greater wear and te: 
upon equipment and on right of way than the small 
volume done in earlier years. 


He said that the decrease in volume of busin 
had caused the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to furlou 
6,000 employes since the beginning of the year, and 
feared more would have to be furloughed before t 
volume of business returned to its old figure prior 
the beginning of the present depression. 

Messrs. Willard and Shriver followed the lead 
Mr. Butterfield in making a ratio between gross inco 
and expenditure for maintenance, and by means of 
showed that the largely increased expenditure for mai! 
tenance during the last three or four years is du 
entirely to the fact that the volume of business don: 
by the company is larger than formerly. They ha 
spent a smaller percentage of the gross income 
maintenance than in former years. Mr. Willard pointed 
out that the public is demanding a higher standard of 
equipment and better tracks; in addition it is demand 
ing interlocking switches at crossings and other safei 
devices, the maintenance of which calls for larger ex 
penditure than for the simpler devices formerly in us: 
instead of being by formal questio! 
and answer, preceded most of the time on Tuesda 
morning in the form of conversation between first 
Messrs. Willard and Shriver and the witness, and the! 
between the witness and Mr. Brandeis. The latter, with 
out expressing any opinion, asked Mr. Thorne if thers 
should not naturally be some relation between gross 
income and expenditure for maintenance. Mr. Thorn: 
said, “certainly,” but the point he was making was that 
there was too big a jump during the last four years 
for total expenditure for maintenance to look right. Mr: 
Brandeis also wanted to know if it is not a fact that 
higher and more charges must be made on account 
interlocking switches and devices of that kind than | 
the parts of way and structures for which they ws 
substituted. Mr. Thorne said that undoubtedly the) 
were factors which must be considered, but that thei! 
effect on the total would certainly be very small. 

The argument between Messrs. Thorne, Willard a! 
Shriver, as to the significance of the great increase 
maintenance charges was continued Tuesday morning, th: 
railroad men taking the position that there is nothing 
out of the ordinary in those large advances, when all th 
facts that are factors in the matter are considered. 

The Baltimore & Ohio officials let go of the subje 
just before the conclusion of the afternoon sessi 
neither side being willing to do more than admit tl 
there may be two ways of looking at the matter, 
witness contending for his proposition that the large 
creases in totals and still more startling increases 
percentages being worthy of close examination, and | 
railroad men pointing to the fact that there is no chan 
in the ratio between operating income and maintenan 
to warrant the witness’ assertion that the railroa 
must choose one or the other of the horns of what 
calls the dilemma; Messrs. Willard and Shriver co 
not see that the increases require them to admit t! 
they had either starved their property in former ye: 
in maintenance allowances or had padded the mail 
nance account since the beginning of the agitation 
higher rates. ; 

Mr. Brandeis took up the subject a little on Wedn 
day morning, pressing the witness to admit that if 
road in a settled part of the country in which it 
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operating on a volume of business that fairly taxes its 
equipment and facilities gets 10 per cent more business 
it may have to pay out more than 10 per cent additional 
from its operating income to do that additional 10 per 
cent. In other words, he was asking whether it might 
not be true that in the operation of a railroad, as in 
the operation of a steamer; there comes a time when, 
to procure a very small addition to the speed of the 
ship, it is necessary to vastly increase the consumption 
of coal and oil. Mr. Brandeis did not use the ship ex- 
ample to make his point, but that is the most familiar 
example used to illustrate the much greater increase in 
cost for procuring additional speed, after the economical 
steaming point has been reached. 


The new matter taken up at the Wednesday morn- 
ing session was the general proposition made by Mr. 
Thorne that the exhibits and testimony of Frederick W. 
Delano and W. L. Minnis introduced to show the un- 
enviable state of the roads in C. F. A. are misleading 
and not representative. He said the assertion that if the 
C, F. A. seale were substituted for the MacGraham 
scale between New York and Chicago the first-class rate 
would be 56 instead of 75 cents is not true. He said 
that the error arises out of the fact that the C. F. A. 
scale for 450 miles or more was disregarded in making 
the computation; that as a whole the MacGraham scale 
averages lower than the C. F. A. scale, but in the table 
introduced the C. F. A. rates in 72 instances exceed 
the MacGraham scale, and in 40 instances only are the 
C, F. A. rates lower than the MacGraham scale. 

On the C. F. A. scale for 150 miles the New York- 
Chicago rate would be, if extended for 920 miles, 82 
cents. For 200 miles it would be 87; for 250 miles it 
would be 85 cents; for 350, 81; for 400, 78, and for 450, 
73 cents. 

For distances of 100 miles and less the C. F. A. 
scale averages slightly lower than would be received by 
the application of the MacGraham scale. For over 100 
miles the C. F. A. scale averages more than the Mac- 
Graham scale, the witness figures. 


Mr. Thorne characterized as a myth the suggestion 
that an Ohio statute compels the low C. F. A. rates. 
He read the Ohio statuté, and pointed out that only on 
short distances does the Ohio statute place a limitation 
on the C. F. A. seale. If the Ohio statute were applied 
on a distance of 450 miles the Ohio rate, first class, 
would be $1.12%, while the C. F. A. rate is only 45 
cents, : 


Mr. Thorne also attacked the third group of roads 
used by Mr. Minnis as representative carriers in C. F. A. 
Instead he made up one which he Claimed to be more 
representative, but on cross-examination by Mr. Minnis 
he distinctly disavowed that grouping as representative. 
In his grouping Mr. Thorne included all the coal and 
ore carrying roads, which Mr. Delano and Mr. Minnis 
had excluded in their figures. On cross-examination Mr. 
Thorne said that the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie are 
more nearly representative than the group made by the 
Wabash people. 

Mr. Thorne contended that the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio are representative 
roads in C, F. A., his authority being the assertion of 
the Commission in the previous advanced rate case. 

“What would you do with the Pere Marquette?’ 
asked Mr. Butterfield. “Force it to be sold?” 
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“I know people in my town who lost all their sav- 
ings in establishing grocery stores or in other enter- 
prises,” said Mr. Thorne. “The question of the weak 
sister is always one to excite our consideration, but 
the necessities of the weak roads should not be made 
to force a general advance.” 

Mr. Thorne, answering questions by Frank Lyon, 
said that the milling-in-transit, reconsignment and other 
privileges of that kind were great factors in the con- 
gestion of big centers. He said Iowa lost population 
because she had no big cities to which her sons, upon 
leaving the farms, could go. In and out rates, he ad- 
mitted, would be one solution for that condition. 

The Thorne part of the advanced rate case hearing 
came to a temporary end Wednesday evening when he 
completed the presentation of some figures tending to 
show that American railroads are earning good returns 
upon their investment in comparison with the returns 
earned by relatively as important railroads in Europe. The 
tables on that subject are as elaborate, if not more so, 
than those presented to show that American railways have 
been devoting a larger sum of money to maintenance dur- 
ing the past four years than during any period prior to 
1910. 

Thorne had to be set aside on Thursday morning to 
make place for Philadelphia shippers who came here to 
protest against the imposition of separate charge for 
setting cars on private side tracks. N. B. Kelly, represent- 
ing the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, brought 45 
witnesses to testify on that subject, but up to the end of 
the morning session only two men had been placed on the 
stand. The Philadelphians were so hostile, both in testi- 
mony given, particularly by Edward F. Henson, and in 
their demonstrations of approval of what Henson said, that 
it could easily be inferred that the Commission is regarded 
as favoring the tarriers rather than the railroads. Hen- 
son is a lumberman who has a yard on the Delaware River. 
He receives 90 per cent of his tonnage by water, but, of 
course, his outbound shipments are considerably larger 
than his inbound rail freight. 

Two Philadelphians took the position that if there is 
any charge to be imposed for delivery upon a side track 
it shall be paid by the shipper who takes delivery either 
in the freight house of the railroad company or upon the 
carrier’s team track. There have been indications that 
shippers who have been considering this subject have 
been tending toward that position, but the Philadelphians 
are the first to take a definite and aggressive stand in 
favor of the theory that the man who provides himself 
with a private side track thereby adds to the terminal fa- 


__ cilities of the carrier and that if any charge is to be paid 


at all for delivery upon the sidetrack, it is the man who 
does not provide that added facility who shall be penalized. 

Geo. W. Norris, director of wharves and docks, was 
the first witness. After telling about the water front 
facilities provided by Philadelphia and by the carriers, 
he said that the city’s only direct interest in the matter 
is a determination that shippers over the municipal 
docks shall not be placed at a disadvantage with those 
who use the railroad companies’ docks. He suggested 
that whatever charge may be made for setting a car 
upon a private track shall be imposed upon those who 
use the docks, whether the car be placed upon the rail- 
road or upon the municipal docks. He said any other 
policy would destroy the city’s investment in water front 
terminals and give the railroad companies more nearly 
a monopoly of the water front than they now have. 
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Philadelphia for years has been fighting to reduce the 
control the rail carriers have had over the water front. 


Mr. Henson, the witness before referred to, spoke 
for himself and the Lumbermen’s Exchange. After stat- 
ing his business and his major proposition that if any 
charge is imposed it should be upon the man who does 
not provide a private track, he said, “I do not see how 
a charge can be imposed upon L. C. L. freight’ without 
doing an injustice to receivers and shippers of that kind 
of freight. If there is a charge on L. C..L. freight 
there should be also a charge on L. C. L. stuff, and that 
would mean the narrowing of the spread that now ex: 
ists between the two kinds, which spread, I think, is 
not now great enough. 


“If a separate charge were imposed for setting a 
car on a private track I believe its imposition would 
force a considerable percentage of carload freight to the 
team track. A good deal of it goes there now, espe- 
cially in cases where we can make delivery to consumer 
direct from the car.” 

Answering a question by Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Henson 
estimated that 30 per cent of the inbound lumber which 
it is not absolutely necessary to store in the yard is 
delivered from team tracks, because it is to the advan+ 
tage of the shipper to do so. Mr. Henson estimated 
that it would cost from four to five dollars to team lum- 
ber from the team tracks to the yards. His first an- 
Swer as to what it would cost was, “Bankruptcy inside 
of a year.” That brought a roar of laughter from the 
audience of shippers. Mr. Brandeis said that he didn’t 
mean to inquire what the effect of forcing all lumber to 
be trucked from the team tracks to the yards would be, 
but merely how much it would cost if the service had 
to be performed in that way instead of having the cars 
set in on the private tracks of the lumber yard. 


Mr. Brandeis and the witness were engaged in argu- 
mentative questions and answers for at least nine-tenths 
of the time, the witness assuming that Mr. Brandeis had 
made up his mind that the shipper should pay a separate 
charge. Mr. Brandeis protested that he had not expressed 
the opinion that there should be a separate charge. Luther 
Walter expressed the belief that one would be justified in 
inferring that Mr. Brandeis had reached such a conclu- 
sion by reading the questions put to witnesses by him 
and by examining the statements put in testimony by Mr. 
Brandeis at the beginning of the inquiry. 


The witness said that in his opinion the imposition of 
a charge of 50 cents a car would cause his concern to 
divert from 150 to 200 cars a year from their own tracks 
to the team tracks of the railroad companies. He esti- 
mated that the imposition of a charge of $1.00 per car 
would cost his company from one thousand to two thousand. 
He estimated that his company has an investment of 
$60,000 or $70,000 in private tracks on which it receives 
no return other than the conducting of its business eco- 
nomically. 


“T asked what the land and tracks cost you,” said Mr. 
Brandeis, when Mr. Henson made this estimate of invest- 
ment. “I don’t know that that is relevant at all; our in- 
vestment is $60,000 or $70,000. Land is worth about $4.00 
a square foot because it is near the Delaware River. Some 
of its value arises from the fact that we have railroad con- 
nection. 


“Oh, that question is a good deal like the one, ‘if you 
were not here now where would you be?’” snapped the 
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witness when Mr. Brandeis undertook to get him to ex- 
press an opinion as to how much the land would be worth 
without the railroad connection, 

At the conclusion of his two hours’ argument with 
Mr. Brandeis, Mr. Henson put in a letter from the W. J. 
McCann Sugar Refining Co., a competitor of the so-called 
Sugar Trust, protesting against the imposition of a 
separate charge. 


TAP LINE HEARINGS 








THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAL 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
As to what the Commission may do in the cases of 
some of the condemned industrial railways, orders issued 
on Monday setting hearings in some tap-line cases, are 
deemed significant. The industrial railways are in ex- 
actly the position the tap lines have been for three years 
past. The trunk lines broke the through route and joint 
rate arrangements which had existed for years on the 
authority of the report in I. and S. No. 11, and the threat 
of the Commission to institute criminal proceedings under 
the rebate section of the law. Since that time the tap 
lines have been clamoring for rehearings in addition to 
the favorable decision procured in the Commerce Court 
as to the lines in which the Commission issued positive 
orders: requiring the breaking of the through route and 
joint rate contracts. 
The lines as to which hearings are to be had, the 
time and places are as follows, all in I. and S. Docket 


No. 11. 


Deering Southwestern Railway; the Louisiana & Pine 
Bluff Railway Co.; the Salem, Winona & Southern Rail- 
road Co., and the Prescott & Northwestern Railroad Co., 


at Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo., beginning at 10 a. m. 
March 20. 


The Kentwood, Greensburg & Southwestern Railroad 
Co., the Crittenden Railroad Co., the Helena, Parkin & 
Northern Railway Co., Memphis, Tenn., beginning at 10 
a. m. March 24. 


Gulf & Sabine River Railroad Co., the Timpson & 
Henderson Railway Co., the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad 
Co., the New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Railway 
Co., the Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad Co. and 
the Oberlin, Hampton & Eastern Railway Co., at New 
Orleans, La., beginning at 10 a. m. on March 26. 


The roads which have cancelled ut divisions with 
these lines, including the Illinois Central; St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Kansas City Southern; 
Houston, East & West Texas; International & Great 
Northern; Texas & Gulf; New Orleans, Great Northern; 
St. Louis & San Francisco; Memphis, Dallas & Gulf, 
and the St. Louis Southwestern, are served with notice 
of such of these hearings as they are interested in. 


TEXAS HEARING REFUSED. 

The Railroad Commission of Texas has refused the 
request of the railways of that state for a hearing to 
consider the porpriety of giving them a horizontal ad- 
vance of 15 per cent on all freight rates in that state. 
The commission dismisses the petition as being without 
merit. It was presented by the general managers of 31 
roads doing business in Texas, these roads representing 
more than 85 per cent of the state’s railroad mileage. 
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TERMINAL RAILROAD DECISION 


United States Circuit Court for the Eastern 
Division of the Eastern Judicial District 
of Missouri Hands Down Im- 
portant Decree 





In the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern Division of the Eastern Judicial District of Mis- 
souri—United States of America, complainant; the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis, defendant. 


This cause came on to be heard at this term, and, it 
appearing that the United States of America, complain- 
ant, heretofore appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the final decree of the Circuit Court. 
the United States in and for the Eastern Division 
of the Bastern Judicial District of Missouri, dismissing 
this eause on June 6, 1910, and that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, at its October term, 1911, having 
duly heard said appeal, upon the transcript of record, 
and having thereupon on the 22d day of April, 1912, 
ordered, adjudged and decreed that the said decree of 
United States Circuit Court in and for the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the Eastern Judicial District of Missouri in this 
cause be, and the same is. hereby, reversed, and that 
the said cause is remanded to this court for further 
proceedings in accordance with the mandate of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in this cause, bearing 
date of May 23, 1912. 

And afterwards, to-wit, it appearing that on the 16th 
day of June, 1913, a preliminary decree was entered in 
accordance with the mandate of the Supreme Court, 
now, therefore, it is ordered, adjudged and decreed by 
the court as follows: 


An Unlawful Combination. 


1. The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
is an unlawful combination, contrary to the anti-trust 
act of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat., 209), when it and the 
various bridge and terminal companies composing it 
are operated as railroad transportation companies. 

The combination may, however, exist and continue 
as a lawful unification of terminal facilities, upon 
abandoning all operating methods and charges as and 
for railroad transportation and confining itself to the 
transaction of a terminal business, such as supplying 
operating facilities for the interchange of traffic between 
railroads, and to assist in the collection and distribut- 
ing of traffic for the carrier company; switching, storing 
and the like, and modifying its contracts as herein 
specified, 

An election having been made to continue the com- 
bination for terminal purposes, the defendants are there- 
fore perpetually enjoined from in any wise managing 
or conducting the said Terminal Railroad Association 
or any of its constituent companies, and from operating 
any of the properties belonging to it or its constitu- 
ents otherwise than as terminal facilities for railroad 
companies using the same, and from making charges 
Otherwise than for and according to the nature of the 
Services so lawfully authorized to be rendered. 


Must Cancel Agreement. 


2. The agreement of Oct. 1, 1899, between the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association and various other defend- 
ants, known in the record as Exhibit A, shall be re- 
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formed in the following: (a) The provision thereof 
reading as follows shall be eliminated: 

Ill. In consideration of the foregoing, each of the 
proprietary companies, for itself only and not for others, 
accepts the right of joint use hereinbefore granted by 
the first party and hereby covenants and agrees that it 
will forever make use of the bridge and terminal prop- 
erties of the first party, as above described, for all 
passenger and freight traffic within its control through, 
to and from St. Louis and destined to cross the Mis- 
sissippi River at St. Louis and pay therefor as herein 
provided. 

(b) The provision thereof reading as follows shall 
be eliminated: 

XVII. Neither party shall sell, assign, transfer or 
underlet rights and privileges hereby granted, or any 
of them, to any other company or.companies without the 
unanimous consent of the board of directors of the 
first part. 

In lieu thereof the following may be inserted: 

No proprietary or using company shall sublet its 
rights and privileges in the use of the terminal facilities 
to any company or companies. 

(c) The provision thereof reading as follows shall 
*be eliminated: 


XIX. This agreement may be executed in counter- 
parts, and any railroad company not named a second 
party hereto -may be admitted to the joint use of the 
Terminal system on unanimous consent, but not other- 
wise, of the directors of the first party, and on pay- 
ment of such a consideration as they may determine, 
and on signing this agreement or any counterpart there- 
of, thereby indicating its rights and duties in respect 
to use of said terminal system to be the same and none 
other than the said proprietary companies named as 
second party hereto. 

In lieu thereof the following shall be inserted: 


Outsiders May Come In. 


1. In case any other railroad company not named 
as second party hereto shall hereafter desire to become 
a member of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, it may become a member thereof with equal 
rights of joint ownership and control of the combined 
terminal properties of said association, upon such just 
and reasonable terms as shall place such applying com- 
pany upon a plane of equality in respect of benefits 


and burdens of the parties hereto of the second part. 


2. Any other railroad company not electing to be- 


come a joint owner as above provided, but desiring the 
use of the terminal facilities of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, may enjoy the use thereof 
upon such just and reasonable terms and regulations 
as will, in respect of use, character and cost of service, 
place it upon as nearly an equal plane as may be with 
respect to expenses and charges as that occupied by 
the proprietary lines. 


3. Any dispute or controversy which shall here- 
after arise between any railroad company applying for 
joint ownership or use of the said terminal properties 
and the owning, proprietary companies shall be sub- 
mitted to the United States District Court for the East- 
ern Division of the Eastern District of Missouri, by filing 
a petition in this cause setting out specifically the facts 
upon which the said parties have disagreed, and the 
parties so filing said petition shall at least 15 days before 
so doing serve the other party to the controversy with 
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a copy of the petition proposed to be filed, together 
with a notice that said petition will be filed on a cer- 
tain designated day. Thereupon the matter shall be 
placed upon the docket of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern Division of the Eastern District 
of Missouri, and shall be heard when called in its regu- 
lar order on said docket, and the proceedings shall be 
subject to review by appeal as in any other cases. Upon 
being advised by the filing of a petition of such dis- 
put or controversy, the court may at once admit the 
applying company to ownership or use of the terminal 
facilities during the pendency of the proceeding, upon 
the giving of security in amount and form as it may 
direct. 

(d) All provisions of the purport or effect of those 
eliminated from the agreement of Oct. 1, 1899, shall 
also be removed from all other contracts affecting the 
ownership or use of the terminal facilities to which the 
Terminal Railroad Association and the said proprietary 
companies, or any of them, are parties. The benefits 
and burdens of the amended agreement shall inure to 
and rest upon all future proprietary and using railroad 
companies respectively. 

Orders Through Billing. 

3. Hereafter traffic destined to St. Louis, Mo., 
to points west of the Mississippi River and to be trans- 
ported through the St. Louis gateway, or traffic from 
St. Louis, Mo., destined to points east of said river, 
shall not be billed to East St. Louis, Ill, or other 
junction points or termini of the railroads of any of the 
said railroad companies east of the river and then be 
rebilled to destination. 

But for all such traffic each railroad company shall 
issue through bills of lading unless otherwise directed 
by the persons controlling the same. The defendants 
are perpetually enjoined from violating the above pro- 
visions, 

4. The defendants are perpetually enjoined from 

making any special or so-called arbitrary charge for the 
use of the Terminal facilities in respect of traffic orig- 
inating within the so-called 100-mile area that is not 
equally and in like manner applied in respect of all 
other traffic of a like character originating outside of 
that area. 
5. The provisions of- this decree shall extend to 
and embrace all railroad companies now or hereafter 
admitted to joint ownership or use of the facilities of 
the Terminal Railroad Association and to all its facili- 
ties, present and future, acquired. 

6. Nothing in this decree shall be taken to affect 
in any wise nor at any time the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the rates to be charged by 
the Terminal Railroad Association or the mode of bill- 
ing traffic passing over its lines or in the establishing 
of joint through rates or routes over its lines, or any 
other power conferred by law upon such Commission. 

7. This cause is reserved for such further orders 
and decrees as may be deemed necessary. 

(Signed) WALTER H. SANBORN. 
WILLIAM C. HOOK. 
WALTER I. SMITH. 


or 


OPENS NEW CLUBROOMS. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit announces the 
formal opening of the new clubrooms for Monday even- 


ing, March 16. 
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OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 


—_—_—. 


Many Important Changes Proposed in Official 
Territory 





Docket No. 18 of the Official Classification Committee 
issued March 5, advises that preliminary hearing will b: 
held in the rooms of the Central Freight Association in 
Chicago on March 19, and regular hearing at 143 Liberty 
street, New York, on March 24, for the consideration of 
more than 300 subjects which are enumerated, and such 
other matters as may be presented. There are a numbe! 
of changes suggested in the rules, among which are th« 
following: Rule 2-B, Section 7, asked to be changed so 
as to permit the use of indented paperboard wrapping and 
partitions besides those already provided for. It is also 
proposed to amend this section so as to permit the use ol 
flexible wooden partitions which provide space of not less 
than one-half inch between all outside bottles and the in- 
ner sides of double-faced corrugated strawboard, fiberboard 
or pulpboard boxes in such boxes without the liners as 
heretofore specified. Also to permit, in connection .with 
the use of flexible wooden partitions as just described, 
that when the inner flaps of boxes meet and the outer 
flaps meet or overlap two inches or more and these inner 
and outer flaps are firmly glued together one to the 
other, such surfaces need not be lined. 

A change in Rule 5-A, third paragraph, is suggested, 
eliminating the exception that the vacant interior space 
as required in shipments of inflammable liquids (see para 
graph 1825 of the I. C. C, Regulations for the transporta- 
tion of dangerous articles other than explosives, as shown 
on pages 266 to 288) will be deduced from the tank-car 
capacity in computing the minimum weight for such 
liquids in tank cars. 

It is proposed to change Rule 5-C so that it will read 
as follows: Section 1. When carload freight (see Section 
7 for exceptions) the authorized minimum weight for which 
is more than 24,000 pounds, is received in excess of the 
quantity that can be loaded in or on one or more Cars, 
the following shall apply: 

Section 2. The shipment must be made from one 
forwarding station, by one shipper, in one day, on one 
shipping order and bill of lading, to one consignee and 
destination. 

Section 3. Each car, except the car carrying the ex 
cess, must be loaded to its available or marked capacity, 
and each car so loaded charged at actual or authorized 
estimated weight, subject to established minimum carload 
weight, and at the carload rating applicable. 

Section 4(a). The excess over the quantity that can 
be loaded in or on one or more cars shall be charged: 

(b) If excess is loaded in one closed car, at actual 
or authorized estimated weight, and at the carload rating 
applicable on the entire shipment. 

(c) If excess is loaded on one open car, actual 01 
authorized estimated weight, but not less than the min 
mum weights provided in Note 1, and at the carloa 
rating applicable on the entire shipment. 

Section 5. Carriers may handle the excess throug 
freight stations and may load other freight in or on ca 
carrying the excess. 

Section 6. The way-bill for each car, whether for th 
excess or full load, must give reference to the way-bi 
for each other car used in the shipment. 

Section 7. This rule will not apply when specifi: 
items in this classification provide otherwise; nor on bul! 
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freight or live stock; nor on freight which at the time of 
transportation requires and is loaded in either heated, re- 
frigerator, insulated, ventilator or tank cars, or cars 
specially prepared either by the carrier or shipper; nor 
on freight, the authorized minimum carload weight for 
which is 24,000 pounds or less; nor on articles carried un- 
der the provisions of Rule 7-A or Note 6 under the heading 
of Iron and Steel. 

Note 1. The excess loaded on one open car shal] be 
charged at not less than 50 per cent of the minimum 
weight applicable to the carload, except that when the 
combined weight of the carload and the excess equals 
or exceeds 150 per cent of the minimum carload weight 
applicable to such articles, the actual or authorized esti- 
mated weight will apply on the excess. 


Keep the Money Out. 


A change is suggested in Rule 14 whereby it will not 
be permitted to enclose bank bills, coins or currency, 
deeds, drafts, notes or valuable papers of any kind, jewelry, 
postage or revenue stamps, precious metals or articles 
manufactured thereform, precious stones or other articles 
of extraordinary value, as premiums accompanying other 
articles shipped by freight. The following new rules not 
in the present classification are also suggested: 

Section 1. Unless otherwise provided in the classifica- 
tion, temporary blocking, racks, standards, strips, stakes 
or similar bracing, dunnage or supports, not constituting 
a part of the car, when required to protect and make 
properly secure carload freight for shipment, must be fur- 
nished and installed by the shipper and at his expense. 
Except as provided in Rule 19, no allowance will be made 
for the weight of such material. 

Section 2. Unless otherwise provided in the classifi- 
cation, bulkheads, partitions, temporary doors or door 
protection, when required to protect or make bulk freight 
secure for shipment, must be furnished and installed by 
the shipper and at his expense. No allowance will be made 
for the weight of such material. 

Fruit in Fiberboard Baskets, 

Section 1. Unless otherwise provided, ratings on 
fruits or vegetables “in baskets with solid or slatted 
wooden tops” will apply on the same articles in fiberboard 
baskets, provided the following requirements and specifi- 
cations are fully complied with, and provided certificate 
of manufacture is printed on basket, as required in Sec- 
tion 4, and that certificate of compliance is given, as 
required in Section 6. 

Fiberboard baskets not complying with these require- 
ments and specifications must not be used as outer contain- 
ers for shipments by freight. 

Section 2. The fiberboard basket must be of shape 
known in the general trade as the “Climax” and of capacity 
not smaller than four quarts nor larger than sixteen 
quarts. The body of the basket must be made of two or 
more thicknesses of fiberboard, of strength and thickness 
specified in Section 3, all plies being firmly cemented or 
glued together, the inner and outer surfaces of the basket 
being thoroughly waterproofed. The basket must be so 
made that the sides, ends and bottom are in one piece 
without inside horizontal seams where the sides and ends 
meet the bottom and so designed as to properly ventilate 
contents. The basket must be sufficiently rigid so that the 
covered basket will not crush under weight pressures 
specified in Section 3. 

Handles made of wire of gauge specified in Section 3 
must be used, well secured and designed to lie flat on the 
top of basket. 
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Covers must be of solid fiberboard with rim fitting 
over ends and sides, and of depth specified in Section 3; 
the rims must be continuous except that if the cover ex- 
tends over basket one-half inch or more at the corners, 
the rims will not re required to extend around the corners. 
Covers must be sealed as required in Section 5. 

Section 4. All fiberboard baskets must bear certificate 
of basket-maker, labeled, printed or stamped in ink, show- 
ing that the baskets conform to the requirements and 
specifications of this rule, this certificate to be not less 
than 214%4x4 inches. 

Section 5. Covers must be sealed with sealing strips 
made of paper having a resistance of not less than 6¢ 
pounds to the square inch, Mullen test, two inches or more 
in width; sealing strips must be applied at the top, starting 
one inch from each end of the basket and extending two 
inches beyond the rim edge and must be firmly glued to all 
surfaces. 

Section 6. When fruit or vegetables are tendered for 
transportation in fiberboard baskets conforming to the 
requirements and specifications of this rule, the shipper 
must certify on shipping orders and bills of lading as 
follows: 

“The fiberboard basket used for this shipment con- 
forms to the specifications set forth in the basket-maker’s 
certificate thereon, and all requirements of Rule — of 
the Official Classification.” 

A suggested change in Note 1 to Item 9 on page 38 
is that the specifications be amended so as to provide 
that advertising matter such as color cards, printed book- 
lets, lithographed window cut-outs, etc., take the same rate 
as the goods it advertises, when included in the same 
shipment, but packed in separate boxes or cases. 


Rating Changes Suggested. 


A number of changes are proposed in rating on vari- 
ous kinds of agricultural implements, both hand and horse 
darwn. Asbestos and a number of articles manufactured 
therefrom are up for new rating or changes therein, and 
specific ratings are asked upon many articles bearing trade 
names. A request has been made providing for the ship- 
ment of cigars and cigarettes in double-faced corrugated 
strawboard boxes complying with Rule 2-B, with some 
additional provision as to thickness, sealing, etc. 

A change is suggested providing for the shipping of 
natural or portland cement bulk in carloads on the same 
basis as when shipped in packages. Furniture comes in 
for a number of changes, as do also various grain prod- 
ucts. Mixed carload rating is asked on the basis of 36,000 
pounds, fifth class on canned or preserved fruits, flavoring 
syrups, N. O. S., and fruit syrup, or that carload rating 
on flavoring syrup N. O. S. and fruit syrup be reduced to 
basis of fifth class with minimum weight of 36,000 pounds. 
Item 5, page 142, iron and steel angle iron bars, beams, 
columns, girders, piling, etc., which have heretofore been 
penalized when more than 22 feet in length are to have that 
length extended to 23 feet if the proposed suggestion goes 
through. Changes are suggested on a large number of 
other iron and steel articles, some of which have not 
heretofore been specifically classified, and others of which 
have apparently been out of line. 

Under the heading of live stock, item 10, page 169, 
it is proposed to increase the minimum weight under Note 
1 from 20,000 pounds to 22,000, and on page 170, under 
horses or mules, including ponies, colts, stallions or jacks, 
the same increase is proposed with an increase of from 
1,000 to 1,100 pounds for each animal in excess of 20 
in the same car. A change is proposed in item 6, page 
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210, sewer pipe, cement or clay, making the fourth -class 
L. C. L. and the sixth class C. L. rating only applicable 
when they are loaded and braced in cars in accordance 
with classification rules, and the following clause must be 
written, stamped or printed on shipping order and bill of 
lading and signed by shipper for each carload shipment, 
to be entitled to the foregoing classification: “The ship- 
ment of cement (or clay) sewer pipe or sewer-pipe fit- 
tings, herein described has been loaded and braced in car 
in conformity with the requirements attaching to the 
classification of cement (or clay) sewer pipe or sewer- 
pipe fittings, in bulk, in carloads, as specified in the 
Official Classification in effect at date of shipment.” This 
statement must be signed by the shipper or the fifth-class 
rate, C. L. minimum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to Rule 
27, will apply. Similar conditions are proposed to be ap 
plied to shipments of drain tile in bulk. 

A large number of changes are proposed on machin- 
ery and machines of various kinds, as well as upon vehicles 
and vehicle parts. 

Minimums and Ratings Changed. 

Increased carload minimum and reduced ratings are 
proposed on antimony, broomcorn, tobacco dust and med- 
icinal roots, herbs and barks. Decreased minimums and 
increased ratings are suggested for powder kegs, telephone 
booths, copper or tin stills, willow clippings and grass 
mosaics. Carload ratings are asked on stale bread, bees 
and bee supplies, boots and shoes, fertilizer and paint 
charcoal, cigar-boxes, fancy paper boxes, linoleum cement, 
cement hardener, cigarettes, cast-iron dies for stamping 
metal ceilings, etc., drawing-tables, flag staffs or poles, 
cotton shoddy blankets in bales, hair felt, zine ammonium 
chloride, harness and saddlery hardware, living-stone, scrap 
copper, brass, tin or bronze, old empty steel shipping cases, 
automobile wheels and various Philippine Island woods. 

TRAFFIC BRANCH INSTALLATION. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Traffic 
Branch of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, on 
March 9, Mr. Frank Van Slyck, traffic manager of the 
Globe Soap Co., was installed as chairman, and Mr. 
Henry Gruesser, secretary of the Emery Candle Co., as 
vice-chairman, and Mr. A. E. Singleton, traffic manager 
of the Chatfield & Woods Co., as secretary. Two inter- 
esting competitive papers were read, one, “Tracing Rail- 
road Shipments,” by Mr. Lyle C. Lord, traffic manager 
of Early & Daniel Co. (reproduced in this issue of THE 
TRAFFIC WorLD), and the other, “The Panama Canal 
and Its Effect on American Commerce,” by Mr. Chas. F. 
Robb, traffic manager the P. R. Mitchell Co. 


INFORMAL INAUGURAL DINNER. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia, to show to its 
newly elected officers that they might hope for the 
co-operation and interest of the members for the success 
of the club during the new year, gave an informal din- 
ner on Monday evening, March 9. The speakers on 
that occasion were the Hon. J. Washington Logue, mem- 
ber of Congress from the Philadelphia District, and Mr. 
H. Wellington Wood. 


TRAFFIC CLUB DINNER. 

Cards are out announcing the twelfth annual dinner 
to be given by the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh on Friday 
evening, March 27. Mr. Daniel Willard, president of the 
B. & O. Railroad, Mr. John Barrett of the Pan-American 
Union and Mr. Francis Harvey Green of the West 
Chester State Normal School are announced as the 
speakers, 
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GRAIN IN MISSOURI 





The Public Service Commission of Missouri, in de- 
ciding Case No. 99, the Board of Trade of Kansas City, 
Mo., vs. the Santa Fe, the Alton, the Burlington, the Mil- 


‘ waukee, the Rock Island, Kansas City Southern, Missouri 


Pacific, the Frisco and the Wabash penalty case in which 
there were complications not often encountered. 

The substance of the complaint was that the various 
roads were charging excessive and illegal rates for the 
transportation of grain from points in the state of Mis- 
souri to Kansas City, and that they treated such ship- 
ments in certain cases as interstate in character, ap 
plying interstate rate, when in fact they were intrastate 
shipments, and therefore subject to the maximum freight 
rate statute of Missouri. 


Complaint was also made that the shippers were 
denied the right to direct the routing, as well as the right 
to a continuous mileage rate, as provided by the law, 
when the shipments passed over two or more lines of 
railroads. 

It seems that grain from shipping points in Missouri 
is consigned to Kansas City, and, after arrival and in- 
spection and grading, is sold and then ordered to some 
place to be unloaded. The place of unloading sometimes 
is on the tracks of the carrier bringing the grain into 
Kansas City within the state of Missouri; sometimes on 
the tracks of a connecting road within the state, and 
sometimes on the tracks of the same or another road 
within Kansas City, Kan., but within the switching limits 
of what is known as Kansas City. 

The grain is shipped under a bill of lading to a grain 
dealer in Kansas City as consignee, or to the shipper’s 
order, with directions giving the name of a person at 
destination whom to notify, and in the latter case the 
name of the person to be notified is always that of some 
grain dealer. It is the duty of the dealer to sell the 
grain to the best advantage, for which service he is 
paid a commission. The placing of the grain upon the 
tracks of a carrier for inspection and sale upon its ar- 
rival is in line with the long-established custom, and 
some of these hold tracks are in Kansas City, Mo., others 
in Kansas City, Kan., while still others are in or near 
North Kansas City, Mo. Grain thus placed on Missouri 
tracks is inspected by the state grain inspectors of that 
state; that placed on the tracks in Kansas is inspected 
by the Board of Trade. When the grain is sold an order 
is made by the dealer directing the carrier where to stop 
the car, and the movement is at once made in accordance 
with these instructions. 


Grain is generally purchased by a mill within the 
Kansas City switching limits, but it may be in Kansas 
City, Mo., or in Kansas City, Kan., and it is sometimes 
located on the line of a carrier other than the one bring- 
ing in the car. In the latter event a reconsignment charge 
of $2 is made, and also a switching charge of $3. Some 
of the facts developed are as follows: 

The M., K. & T. and Frisco main lines between points 
of origin and destination are not wholly within the state. 

The Missouri Pacific, Wabash, Burlington, Alton, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and Kansas City Southern and the 
“High Line” of the Frisco have their tracks wholly 
within the state. Each of these companies, after sale, de- 
livers the grain to the buyer on its own tracks, or that 
of a connecting carrier in Kansas City, Mo., North Kan- 
sas City or in Kansas City, Kan. 

The Santa Fe and Rock Island have their lines wholly 
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within the state, but they carry the grain through Kansas 
City to their hold tracks, which are in Kansas. 


“It was formerly held by the courts, and one of the 
Missouri statutes still so declares the law, that shipments 
of freight, ‘whether the transportation of the same shall 
be wholly within this state or partly within the state and 
adjoining state or states,’ was intrastate commerce and 
subject to the laws of the state, but since the decision 
of the case of Hanley vs. Kansas City Southern it has 
been uniformly held and is now considered settled law, 
that shipments not wholly within a state are interstate 
in character and under the jurisdiction of the federal 
government.” It follows from the foregoing that the grain 
shipped from points in Missouri to Kansas City, Mo., 
over the lines of the M., K. & T. and the main line of 
the Frisco companies, is interstate commerce, and there- 
fore not under the jurisdiction of the commission, As 
to the Frisco, complainants maintain that “one of the ship- 
pers maintained that the Frisco, in utter disregard of 
wishes of shippers from the middle and southern portion 
of the state, who desire a wholly state movement of their 
commodities, route shipments via interstate line, charg- 
ing interstate rates.” 


As no testimony was entered in support of this con- 
tention, no order was made. The same complaint was 
made as to the M., K. & T. by the testimony of one wit- 
ness. After considering the various statutes having a 
bearing upon this subject, the commission concludes that 
the shipper has the right to route his freight. Shipments 
by the other companies are wholly within the state until 
after sale upon the hold tracks, and when delivery is 
made to a buyer in Kansas City, Mo., the entire move- 
ment is a state one, and subject to intrastate rates. 


This fact was conceded by all of the carriers except 
the C. & A., which answered “that the interstate rates 
would not apply, because they did not permit of a re- 
consignment under the statute prescribing the rates. The 
commission, however, says that it is very plain that such 
a reconsignment would not have the effect of transform- 
ing the character of an otherwise intrastate shipment to 
that of an interstate shipment. 


The more difficult question as to these companies 
arises when a sale is made requiring a movement from 
the hold tracks into the state of Kansas, whether this 
movement is on the rails of the earrier bringing in the 
shipment or of a connecting one. Complainant contends 
that if the grain is delivered in Missouri and within 
switching limits, then the movement from point of origin 
ends at the elevator or mill of the buyer; but if the sale 
makes necessary a movement across the state line, ship- 
ment ends, so far as the shipper is concerned, at the hold 
tracks, and therefore takes the statutory rate, arguing 
that the dealer in the final movement is acting as agent 
for the buyer and not of the shipper. The commission, 
after citing numerous references, says: “It is our opin- 
ion that the grain did not take upon itself the character 
of an interstate movement until it became the subject 
of such commerce on the floor of the Board of Trade, and 
began its actual movement from the hold tracks in this 
state to the place of delivery to the purchaser in another 
State. Until it reached the hold tracks it was carried 
under contract from one point in the state to another 
point in the state, and it was not known or intended by 
the shipper or carrier, either when the contract was made 
or while that movement was in progress, that it should 
ever be carried outside of the state. 
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“Although it is the duty of the carrier to move the 
grain from the hold tracks after sale to any point at 
destination designated by the shipper for delivery, yet 
when a sale is made requiring an additional movement to 
another and different destination and into another state, 
it thinks the contract of the carrier under the bill of 
lading was fulfilled at the hold tracks, and that any fur- 
ther service at the point of destination was waived by 
the shipper. , 

“The subsequent movement across the state line was 
an independent shipment, interstate in character and 
under the regulation of the federal law.” 

As to the Rock Island and Santa Fe, the claim was 
made that they wilfully and intentionally transported the 
grain through Kansas City, Mo., into the state of Kansas 
for their own.convenience, before bringing it back into 
Kansas City, Mo., thus attempting to give it an interstate 
character, and deprive the shippers of the benefit of the 
state rate.” 

The Rock Island has two lines entering Kansas City 
from Missouri, one from the north, the other from the 
southeast; freight coming from the north uses the tracks 
of the Burlington in Kansas City and passes through the 
city, using the tracks of the Union Depot Co. and the 
Union Pacific Railway until it reaches the Armourdale 
yards in Kansas, where the Rock Island terminals and 
hold tracks are located. On the line coming in from 
the southeast, freight passes through Kansas City over 
the tracks of the Kansas City Terminal, across the state 
line, and to the Armourdale yards. The company, how- 
ever, owns the tracks leading from Armourdale across 
the state line into Kansas City, Mo., where it has industry 
and team tracks, and a freight house, which is used for 
the delivery of freight destined to Kansas City, Mo. 


The Rock Island contends that it has only trackage 
rights over these lines spoken of for through train move- 
ment, and that it is not permitted to switch or break up 
trains or set out cars, and that therefore it cannot make 
delivery from Kansas City, Mo., except through its yards 
in Armourdale. 


The situation with reference to the Santa Fe is much 
the same as with the Rock Island. 


The commission finds that, regardless of the fact that 
until about a year ago the interstate and intrastate rates 
were the same, these movements had always gone in the 
way they are described, and the conclusion is reached 
that the purpose in so handling is not to evade the con- 
trol of the laws of Missouri, but rather to obey the laws 
of traffic in the economical handling of business, and the 
complaint is therefore dismissed. 


LEMON DECISION REFUND COMING. 

As a result of the United States Supreme Court’s 
decision affirming the Commission’s order of a $1 lemon 
rate on transcontinental shipments, the Southern Pacific 
Railway is preparing to refund about $400,000 to Cali- 
fornia lemon shippers. When the Commission announced 
the new rate in 1909 those shippers who did not give 
bond to protect the carriers in the event their new rate 
was upheld paid the old rate of $1.15, with the under- 
standing that the difference between that and the $1 
rate would be refunded in case the latter was upheld. 
Somewhere between 20,000 and 30,000 cars have moved 
under the $1.15 rate, and refunds will be paid just as 
quickly as the figures can be compiled and vouchers 
made up. 
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TRAFFIC LEAGUE WANTS MORE TIME 





The National Industrial Traffic League on March 10 
sent to its members the following letter in reference to 
the 5 per cent advance rate case: 

In the investigation of the proposed advance in 
rates in Official Classification territory now being con- 
ducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission the fol- 
lowing questions have been presented, viz.: 

“Are the revenues of the carriers sufficient?’ 

“If not, how may they be supplemented?” 

This has resulted in any inquiry by the Commission 
as to whether or not the carriers are now performing 
any services free for which they should be compensated. 

Special investigations are now being conducted by 
the Commission in connection with the above questions 
to determine whether switching, placing or delivering 
ears for loading and unloading, on industry sidetracks, 
privately owned or railroad owned, is a special service 
of this kind for which the carriers shall make a charge 
in addition to the freight rate. 

These investigations also include the propriety of a 
charge against the shipper for trap or ferry car service 
and for certain other alleged special services, such as 
reconsignments and diversions in transit. 

The theory advanced by the attorney for the Com- 
mission is that the term “transportation” should include 
only the road haul and the service to and from public 
team tracks and to and from public freight depots. 

Heretofore the freight rate has included compensa- 
tion for all services from the point of loading to the 
point of unloading, regardless of whether the tracks or 
other facilities at terminals were railroad owned or 
privately owned, and has also included the trap or ferry 
car service. 

The private sidetrack and the trap or ferry car 
were encouraged and developed by the carriers to sup- 
plement their inadequate terminal facilities, or to en- 
able carriers to participate in traffic otherwise inacces- 
sible to them, and have lessened their investment and 
the cost of handling the traffic. 


The league is unanimously of the opinion that 
“transportation” includes all of the railroad service and 
tracks and facilities devoted to the hauling of freight 
traffic, and that the published freight rates now include, 
and always have included, full compensation for these 
services. A departure from this long-established prac- 
tice, requiring the carrier to add to the present freight 
rate a separate charge for receipt and delivery of 
freight, will deprive the shipper of the value of his in- 
vestment in terminal facilities and transfer it to the 
carrier. 

It is needless to emphasize the fact that if the 
charging for these so-called special services is estab- 
lished as a principle in Official Classification territory it 
will inevitably be applied in all sections of the country. 

The league has employed counsel, and will within 
the limited time at its disposal protect your interests as 
far as possible. The Commission has, however, fixed 
March 24 as the final date for receiving statements and 
briefs upon this matter, these to be followed by oral 
arguments by counsel before the entire Commission on 
March 30 and 31. 

Believing that it is of the utmost importance that 
sufficient time shall be given for the investigation, the league 
urgently recommends that all shippers acquaint the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission with their 
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views on these questions, and, either individually or 
through their commercial organizations, petition the Com- 
mission to refrain from definitely and finally concluding 
this matter until such time as a full hearing, after due 
and adequate notice, and with respect to the territory 
in which the shippers are located, has been given. 
Immediate action should be taken, as the time now 

provided is unusually short. 

H. G. WILSON, President. 

O. F. BELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


PRIVATE CAR HEARING 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
At the Thursday afternoon hearing before Examiner 


Settle, in the Private Car Inquiry, Mr. Motheral, of the 
Pennsylvania, testified as to the manner in which that 
company handles private cars, especially tanks for liquids. 
That road treats them the same as if they were company 
equipment. Attorney Walter, on cross-examination, cre- 
ated a laugh by asking the witness whether the railroad 
company had ever made provision for loading or unloading 
liquids, such as are now carried in tank cars. Mr. Motheral 
said “No.” Whereupon Mr. Walter wanted to know 
whether the railroad company should not pay the shipper 
who furnishes tank cars something more than mere mile 
age for the services he renders to the transportation 
company. The witness was not prepared to discuss that 
point. 

At the Friday morning session President Keith, of the 
Keith Car Company, President Gannt, of the Crystal Car 
Line, and President Holden, of the Glenn Pool Tank 
Lines, who is also vice-president of the Kansas City 
Southern, were on the stand. 

The Keith company leases tank cars to shippers and 
also to railroads. It allows the mileage it receives from 
the railroad companies as a credit on the bills rendered 
to shippers to whom the cars are leased. One of its 
patrons is the Soo Line, which leases 25 cars, which it 
sends to Oklahoma to get cottonseed oil for a big shipper 
at St. Paul. That road, Mr. Keith said, finds it profitable 
to hire the tank cars, so as to get its proportion of the 
through rate from Oklahoma to St. Paul, and then the 
outbound business of the St. Paul manufacturer who used 
the cottonseed oil. 

Mr. Gannt’s testimony as to the operations of the 
Crystal Car Line was of much the same character, ex- 
cept that it related to shipments of corn syrup, corn oil 
and glucose produced by the Corn Products Refining Co., 
of which the Crystal Car Line is a subsidiary. 

Mr. Holden was decidedly the most interesting wit- 
ness of the morning. The tank line of which he is the 
president is a subsidiary of the Kansas City Southern and 
Midland Valley. It is the only tank line owned by a 
railroad corporation. The Kansas City Southern finds 
it profitable to send these tank cars off its line to get 
commodities that are manufactured by shippers on its 
road. He said that last year the tank line earned 
per cent, but on cross-examination by Mr. Walter, hé« 
said that that 5 per cent was earned without making an) 
allowance for depreciation, overhead charges or super 
vision. It is merely the difference between what th« 
company took in and the cost of repairs made in the 
Kansas City shops. He said that, as a rule, liquids car 
ried in tank cars make a higher per car return than any 
commodity of its class, namely, about fifth or sixth class 
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He said that the tank car line is a distinct advantage 
to the Kansas City Southern. He said the company had 
found an 18-cent rate from Tulsa to Lockport, Ill, profit- 
able, notwithstanding the fact that the Kansas City 
Southern does not get the entire haul. His idea is that 
it cheaper for a railroad to pay mileage on tank cars 
than to own them. As a general proposition, he said, 
the owner of tank cars is entitled to as large a return 
as a railroad if it owned such cars. 


TRACING RAILROAD SHIPMENT* 


There is scarcely a subject connected with freight 
transportation which receives less serious attention than 
the subject of tracing, and yet, considering the time and 
money spent in this department of railroad work, it seems 
that the matter should be given more thought, and, if 
tracing is necessary, an effective system devised. 

The methods employed are very numerous. On ac- 
count of this lack of uniformity, there is a great deal of 
waste effort, even when tracing appears to be absolutely 
necessary. 

The method most often employed is to telephone or 
write the nearest railroad official of the line or lines over 
which the shipment moves, and then to keep on worrying 
him until he gets the information, or the shipment arrives. 
From the best information available, about four out of 
five shipments arrive ahead of the tracer; that is, they 
get to destination before the tracing clerk succeeds in 
locating them. This is most conclusive evidence of waste 
effort. If the tracer does no good, why trace? 

Tracing is the result of four things: Improper han- 
dling or routing by railroads and shippers, the owner’s 
desire or need for the goods, his lack of confidence in 
the reliability of freight schedules, and overzealousness 
on the part of the railroad’s soliciting department. 

How many times has freight been solicited from you 
by a railroad employe on the ground that his company 
maintained a thorough tracing department, that he re- 
ceived statements, passing reports, telegraphic reports, 
ete., all to the effect that the eye of the entire operating 
department of his company would be focused upon your 
car, and they would see that it was rushed out of the 
terminal at one end and rushed in at the other? 

On the surface this appears to be a good thing, but 
where you go into the matter thoroughly, you find that 
it is not, and cannot, be true of any except some very, 
very small lines. So long as the railroads have to handle 
cars by hundreds and thousands, their system of handling 
cars cannot be based upon the unit, but must be upon a 
broader scale, 

Getting right down to bed rock—what is it we want? 

We want a liberal freight schedule, one that can be 
easily maintained under average conditions, and next, we 
want that schedule maintained. 

The next question is, how are we to get it? The 
answer to this question is, co-operation and constructive 
tracing. 

As the gentleman from Chicago said, when he was 
telling us about his package cars, you will often find two 
lines running from a certain point to the same destination, 
and the one will almost invariably be slower than the 
other. Now you must not stop when you find this out. 
You must go farther and find out why. You may not 
have any right to tell the railroads how to run their busi- 








*Competitive article submitted to the Traffic Branch of the 


Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, by Lyle C. Lord. 
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ness, but you have a right to see that your shipments 
are moved promptly, and if the reason why they are not 
can be located, and it is such that it can be remedied, it 
will be remedied if you bring it to the attention of the 
proper official, and it is your duty to see that it gets to 
the attention of the proper official. 

This is not extra work. It means the saving of future 
work, and it benefits not only you, but everyone. 


If you simply concentrate all your shipments over the 
line giving the good service, and everyone else does like- 
wise, it means that in a period of heavy movement, the. 
fast line will be unduly congested, and you won’t be able 
to get satisfactory service over either. In addition to 
this, whenever the efficiency of any particular line or 
route to any territory or particular destination is im- 
proved, the general average is increased just that much. 
It’s just like a machine. If there is friction in one part, 
that part is not performing the service it should, and all 
the other parts are under an extra strain. Relieve the 
friction, and all parts of the machine perform their func- 
tions better. 


Sometimes a very trivial thing will be the cause of a 
lot of trouble. Mr. Freer told the writer of a case not 
long ago which occurred right here in Cincinnati. Quite 
a large concern was having trouble getting empty cars. 
The local yardman said he could not get them. The ship- 
per happened to meet the superintendent of terminals 
of the road on which he was located, and mentioned the 
trouble he was having getting cars. The superintendent 
expressed surprise, said he had two hundred empty box 
cars in his yard in a suburb of Cincinnati, and that he 
did not know what he was going to do with all of them. 
That afternoon fifteen empties were placed at the plant. 


There is a lesson in that for everyone concerned. The 
shipper should not have taken the statement of an under 
clerk as final. The yard clerk should have made it his 
business to find the cars. The superintendent should have 
had his men trying to find uses for the empty equipment. 
Proper management would have secured more revenue 
for the railroad through the quicker employment of the 
empty cars, enabled the shipper to handle more business, 
assisted in relieving the railroad yards of congestion, and 
secured quicker delivery to the consignees. 


When we look at the expense item, we find it is of 
enormous proportions. A canvass of the local railroad 
offices shows that there are in Cincinnati alone twenty- 
four railroad clerks who spend practically all their time 
tracing shipments, and approximately thirty more who 
spend part of their time at this work. The salaries vary 
from $35 to $100 per month, with the average about $60. 
Granting that the situation elsewhere is approximately the 
same as it is in Cincinnati, the railroads of the United 
States spend yearly for clerks to do this tracing $3,500,- 
000. The expense to the shippers is hard to estimate, 
but it must certainly be somewhere between one-third 
and one-half this amount. Thus we have an item of about 
$5,000,000 a year, the major part of which is practically 
wasted. This does not take into account the time of 
railroad officials, heads of operating department, car ac- 
countants, car record offices and others who take some 
part in this work. 

This is not a large sum when compared with cost of 
other branches of railroad work, but the point is, this 
item is wasted, has served no good purpose, and should be 
used in some work that would mean something, or, if 
we are going to spend this amount in tracing, we should 
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see that we accomplish something commensurate with the 
amount expended. 

There is another thing the shippers can do that will 
cut down time spent in tracing. When you have a ship- 
ment that is apparently lost in transit, instead of starting 
a tracer, start a claim. The initial labor of making up 
a claim is not much more than to start a tracer. If the 
shipment is delivered, you will be certain to receive a 
reply with a request that file be closed. If it is not 
delivered, your claim will be paid sooner, and both you 
and the railroad will be saved double work. 

Another source of delay and trouble is poor and im- 
proper routing. Theoretically, all routing should be left 
to the initial railroad line. They do or should know which 
lines will give the best service and which junction point 
will insure quickest delivery under the conditions obtain- 
ing on the day the shipment is tendered to them. Also, if 
given a free hand, they can arrange their work to best 
advantage. But in practice this does not always work out. 
Time after time, in investigating cause of delay to ship- 
ments, it has been found that they have been sent a 
roundabout way simply because the lines having charge 
of the routings received a larger proportion of the rate 
when it moved by that route than they would have re- 
ceived had they sent it through the closest junction point. 
This is a short-sighted policy. Everything else being equal, 
the line which moves its tonnage on to and off of its 
rails with greatest dispatch and moves through the 
closest junctions, will show better net returns than the 
line which crowds its rails hauling the same tonnage much 
longer distances for a very small additional revenue, and, 
in addition, the first line will have given better service. 

But it is not always the fault of the railroad that 
cars are routed improperly. Many a shipping clerk or 
traffic manager has calmly sent a car of his employer’s 
product halfway across the continent with the routing 
specifically shown from point of shipment to destination, 
and if asked why it was routed that particular way, he 
could give no better reason than that the soliciting agents 
for the lines shown had requested routing by their line. 
The route may be a good one, but it’s just as likely to 
be bad, and unless the shipper knows what he is doing, and 
has some object in routing, he had better leave that to 
the railroad company. Then, in case of trouble, the re- 
sponsibility rests where it belongs. 

With the Interstate Commerce Commission rapidly 
removing all elements of competition between the rail- 
roads, except the one of service, the railroads are bound 
to pay more attention to this branch of their business 
than they have been doing. Therefore, this is the time 
for the shipper to insist on service. Sooner or later it 
will have to come either from one source or another. 
There is no sound reason why the handling of railroad 
shipments should be haphazard, the arrival problematical. 
The business has simply grown faster than we have, and 
we haven’t caught up with it as yet. A business that can 
be handled at all can be handled systematically. 

Take our Postoffice Department. In some ways Uncle 
Sam has a bigger proposition to solve than the railroads 
have, yet he never falters. He’s always on time, always 
moving, never loses a letter, finds the owner if he’s to 
be found, and gives us an all-round example of efficiency 
that we may well be proud of. 


Systematic handling of freight could never begin to 
attain the speed of the mails, but just think what it would 
mean in general efficiency if every car of freight receiving 
road haul this year were handled in one day less time 
than was taken for the same haul last year. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 52 


—— 


WESTERN CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE, 


R. C. Fyfe, Chairman, W. E. Prendergast, H. C. Bush 

The Western Classification Committee has not fo: 
the past three weeks, and will not for perhaps tv 
weeks more, docket any new hearings. 

The committee at the present time is clearing wu) 
matters that have already been heard, preparing a new 
supplement to Classification No. 52, and getting material 
in shape for docketing just as soon as hearings can b 
arranged for. 


L. & N. REDUCES PASSENGER RATES 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, in a statement 
recently issued by W. A. Russell, passenger traffic mai 
ager, announces the reduction from 3 to 2% cents a 
mile on passenger fares upon all of the lines operated 
by that company in Kentucky, with the exception of a 
few branches and new lines on which the passenger bus 
ness is not upon a paying basis. It is said that this 
reduction will not only apply on intrastate business 
but will also apply over the same lines to and from 
points within the state and through the state. Simila: 
reductions are to be made, or have been made, on the 
principle lines of the L. & N. in the states Tennessee 
and Alabama also. It has been estimated that th: 
reduction in passenger revenue will amount to about 
$900,000 per year. New tariffs are now being prepared 
and it is thought that intrastate rates may be changed 
by April 1 and interstate rates by the first of July. 

As to Alabama, an agreement has been signed by 
the governor of that state, the railroad commission, th 
L. & N. R. R. Co., the N., C. & St. L. Ry., the Western 
Railway of Alabama and the Central of Georgia Rai! 
way, whereby this 2%-cent passenger rate is to be pu 
into effect unless it is changed by the State Railroad 
Commission. 

This agreement is dated March 3, and is, in part, as 
follows: The bills which have been filed by the rai 
road companies to enjoin the rates fixed by the order 


, of the Commission are to be dismissed, and carriers ar 


to put and to continue in force on all of their lin 
in Alabama, unless hereafter changed according to law 
passenger rates fixed by the Commission, with a min 
mum charge of 10 cents per passenger, and they furth¢ 
obligate themselves, on or before July 1, to apply props 
tariffs and schedules. 

To use these standard intrastate passenger rates | 
the construction of interstate passenger rates to tl 
distance of the mileage of their respective lines in Al 
bama, or from, into or through Alabama, and to kee 
these interstate rates in effect as long as the intrastat 
rates fixed by the Commission shall remain as 1 
standard rates in Alabama. 

The Commission agrees to withdraw and to dismis 
all appeals to the Supreme Court of the United States 
and not to prosecute hereafter any appeal therefro! 
against the carriers Nothing in the agreement is 
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preclude the Commission from hereafter exercising its 
lawful powers concerning the revision of freight and 
passenger rates for the future. 

It is also agreed that in the making of this settle- 
ment there is to be no liability upon the railroad com- 
panies arising out of the bonds they were required to 
give on securing the temporary restraining orders nor 
on account of the failure of the railroad companies to 
put into force the rates prescribed by the Commission 
before the respective dates fixed by the court upon 
denial of the application for injunction. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
By an order, I. & S. 396, the Commission suspended 


from March 8 until July 6 certain schedules in the fol- 
lowing tariffs: 

F. A, Leland—Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. No. 
1005; Supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 1005. 

The suspended schedules provide for an increase in 
class and commodity rates between Shreveport, La., and 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. The present and proposed class 
rates are as follows, in cents per 100 pounds: 





Class. 1 2 3 4 ey Se D E 
Proposed .........50 45 33 26 22 24 20 18 16 12 
PRONE d¢ oes vbee 50 30 26 20 17 18 16 138 16-123 

eee «42... 0 £ FF 6 S @ 6. wie 0 


Commodity rates on beer and other commodities, in 
carloads, are also increased. 

Further suspensions in I. & S. 333. Twenty-eighth 
supplemental order: 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co—I. C. C. No. 
5770, effective March 25, 1914. 

Detroit & Mackinac Railway Co—TI. C. C. No. 386, 
effective March 15, 1914. 

Intercolonial Railway—I. C. C. Nos. 631 and 682, 
effective March 12. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway— 
M., 8t. P. & 8S. S. M., I. C. C. Nos. 3407, 3409; M., St. 
P. & S. S. M., I. C. C. No. 3411, effective March 13, 1914. 

The Missouri Pacific Railway Co., St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co.—I. C. C. No. A-2488, 
effective March 20, 1914; I. C. C. No. A-2490, effective 
March 25, 1914. 

Southern Railway Co.—Supplement No. 10 to I. C. C. 
A-5705, effective March 12. 

Southern Railway Co., St. Louis-Louisville Divisions 

I. C. C. No. C-1568, effective March 15, 1914. 

W. H. Hosmer, agent—I. C. C. No. A-496, effective 
March 12. 

It is ordered, That the operation of all schedules 
in said tariffs be suspended upon interstate traffic until 
the 10th day of July, A. D. 1914, unless otherwise or 
dered by the Commission. 





By an order in I. & S. 345, the Commission further 
Suspended from March 29 until September 29 certain 
schedules in Supplement No. 17 to Hinton’s I. C. C. 
No. A-15. They contain increased class rates and rates 
applicable on iron and steel articles from Knoxville, 
Tenn., and certain stations located on the C., N. O. & 
T. P. in Kentucky and Tennessee, which were previ- 
ously suspended from Nov. 29, 1913, until March 29. 


By an order in I. & S. 344, the Commission further 
Suspended from March 25 until September 25 Denver 
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& Salt Lake I. C. C. No. 8. The suspended tariff con- 
tains increased rates on soft coal, in carloads, from 
Oak Hills and other mines in the same district in Colo- 
rado to points located on the Rock Island lines in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Missouri. This tariff was previously 
suspended from Nov. 25, 1913, to March 25. 


By an order, in I. & §. 393, the Commission sus- 
pended from March 5 until July 3 the operation of 
schedules on page 4, Supplement No. 10 to Atlantic 
Coast Line I. C. C. No. A-2155. The suspended sched- 
ules provide for a proposed reduction in minimum weight 
on carload shipments of toniatoes from Jacksonville, 
Fla., when from beyond, to St. Paul and other points 
in Minnesota, and also name increased rates applicable 
to the transportation of such shipments. The proposed 
change from Jacksonville to St. Paul is shown below: 

Present Minimum Weights and Rate. 
Rate in 
Minimum _ cents per 
weight. 100 pounds. 


Jacksonville to East St. Louis....... 20,000 66% 
East St. Louis, Ill., to St. Paul...... 24,000 18 
Tek 6565204 0 AWARE Ney w tidbetwnkiaes «Bete 84% 
Proposed Minimum Weight and Rate. 
Jacksoncille to East St. Louis....... 20,000 66% 
Kast St. Louis to St. Paul........... 20,000 21 
PROM iis 005 SS ads Coe i ko See 87% 


By an order, in I. & §S. 394, the Commission sus- 
pended from March 5 until July 3 the operation of 
schedules appearing on page 3, Supplement No. 26 to 
Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. 6764, and items numbers 3 
and 4, on page 2, Supplement No. 3 to Washburn’s 
Ba: Bow, Sto SO: BEE. 

It is proposed by the suspended schedules to in- 
crease rates applicable to the transpcrtation of rice 
from Helena, Ark., to New Orleans, La., and certain 
other points. The present rate on rice in carloads is 
10 cents per 100 pounds; the proposed rate is 20 cents 
per 100 pounds. The present rate on rice in less than 
carloads is 12% cents per 100 pounds, and the proposed 
rate is 25 cents per 100 pounds. 


STEEL REBATE HEARING. 


With an effrontery that is either the product of 
ignorance or a determination to force the Commission 
into giving them attention which they are not entitled 
to receive, H. J. Schulteis and David Lamar, the moving 
spirits back of the Commission’s enforced inquiry as 
to whether the United States Steel Corporation has 
been paying rebates to railroads, appeared before WBx- 
aminer Gerry on Friday morning and asked whether he 
was authorized to take testimony in “their case.” Schul- 
teis has been admitted to the bar. He was present the 
day before when Commissioner Harlan announced that 
the hearing would then be adjourned to some day to 
be announced later. That is why it is said that it was 
effrontery for him and Lamar to ask Gerry whether he 
was authorized to take testimony in their case. They 
told him that they were ready to go forward with the 
matter. He told them, with great distinctness, however, 
that he had no authority. For a wonder they did not 
insist upon presenting what they call “testimony” in 
the time set for the inquiry concerning the proposed 
advance in coal rates. 
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The Open Forum 


A department for the use of patrons and friends of The Traffic World in the discussion of the 
topics which every progressive traffic man, whether manager or clerk, 
has to consider—Contributions are welcomed 


“Henn viner fiir ein Blatt geschrieben hat, so wird er ein guter Freund des Blattes.” 


PRIVATE SIDINGS BENEFIT BOTH 


Traffic Service Bureau: 

Relative to the agitation regarding the proposed charge 
of 7% cents per ton, with a minimum of $2 per car for 
spotting cars on private sidings, we as manufacturers 
handling about 7,000 cars per year, desire to express our 
views on it. 

We feel that it is a great injustice to the shippers 
and one which there is no cause for, especially in 
this territory where private sidings are installed and kept 
up entirely by the shippers, as is the case with us. In 
practically all lines of business those deriving benefit 
from the business are willing and glad to go to any rea- 
sonable expense to properly handle and.take care of their 
interests in such business. Why should railroads, whose 
revenues are very largely derived from the shippers, not 
do their full share toward helping the various industries 
to successful ends, which would be mutually beneficial? 
The railroads’ and shippers’ interests are identical and 
their relationship should be the most friendly. We con- 
tend that private sidings are of great benefit and saving 
to the transportation companies. They save them from 
the necessity of larger yards to avoid congestion and more 
sidetracks of their own to maintain, as well as in the 
handling of cars. 

Furthermore, the railroads are obliged to assume the 
expense of loading and unloading a large part of the 
freight handled at their sidings, while this expense is 
obviated when the loading and unloading is done on pri- 
vate sidings. We can, therefore, see no justice in the 
proposed charge for spotting cars on private sidings. 

Haverhill Box Board Co., 
: C. W. Morrison. 

Haverhill, Mass., March 7, 1914. 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 





In an effort to aid fruit and vegetable growers and 
shippers to put their perishable shipments on the market 
in first-class salable condition, the Southern Railway and 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway have issued an illus- 
trated circular on “Rules Governing the Proper Marking 
and Loading of Perishable Freight.” 

The circular contains information which was prepared 
after exhaustive investigation and is illustrated with 28 
photographs showing proper and improper methods of 
packing and loading perishable fruit and truck. The 
circular is being distributed among all important fruit 
and vegetable growers on the lines of the Southern and 
G. S. & F. railways and to all agents, and it is felt that 
considerable improvement and better returns 
grower and shipper will result from the idea. 


One striking photograph is shown in the circular of 


to the 


a car loaded from end to end and piled high with bean 
and onions. The containers used were poor and weak 
Of this slipshod, costly method of shipping, the following 
comment is made: ‘Does it surprise you to learn they 
were in such a broken and crushed condition on arrival! 
at destination they barely brought freight charges? O01 
the other hand, what do you think of the grower who 
spends big money on fertilizer and labor to grow his crops 
and then deliberately buys a poor, weak container in 
which to pack them, and crowns his short-sighted -policy 
by loading them in the above manner? It is such as h¢ 
who finally go under, and wonder why.” 


ROUTING GUIDE FOR CLEVELAND 





The Transportation Department of the Cleveland 
O., Chamber of Commerce, Mr. D. F. Hurd, commi: 
sioner, has compiled and is just now sending out Ship 
pers’ Guide No. 1, containing routes from Cleveland to 
every railway station in Ohio. This book will provid: 
Cleveland shippers with the latest available information 
regarding the most desirable routes from that city to 
all points of destination within the state, all routes 
however, being given. The arrangement of the materia 
is as follows: 

Stations are arranged in alphabetical order. A 
number appearing opposite the destination indicates th: 
route. Routes are shown separately in numerical order 
Stations to which cars are loaded are specifically shown 


Number of days in transit is given in all instances 
Stations provided with through car service without 
transfer are indicated by bold-faced type. Separaté 
kinds are used to indicate service requiring one trans 


fer en route, and two or more transfers. Stations to 
which freight must be prepaid are indicated by marks 
which so signify. A list of all through merchandis¢ 
cars operating to break bulk stations between the Mis 
souri River on the west and the Atlantic seaboard on 
the east, except stations in Ohio, has also been compiled 
and is to be distributed by the Chamber of Commerc: 
without charge. This list contains an outline of th: 
territory served by these through trains, and indicate 
the number of days required to reach the break bul! 
point, and gives the name of the railroad and freigh 
station to which shipment should be delivered to obta 

that service. 


CABARET CHANTANT. 

The Chicago Transportation Association announc¢ 
an evening of unusual interest to its members an 
friends for March 17. The members are urged to bring 
their wives, sisters, brothers, mothers, sweathearts an 
friends, and there will be a dinner served at 6:30 p. m 
with music, cabaret vaudeville and dancing. 
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Conducted by 


CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure privately written answers to their Inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, given on application. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C, 


Lower Rate Via Competing Line. 

Minnesota.—“A shipment leaves station ‘X’ destined 
station ‘Y,’ the former point being served by two car- 
riers, While the latter point is served by but one car- 
ier. However, one of the carriers in question serves 
both points. The shipnient in question is tendered to 
he carrier who does not serve both points, and in order 
to make final delivery the shipment is billed to a junc- 
tion point of the carrier that could make delivery, and 
there transferred. In other words, the originating car- 
rier accepted the shipment for a point it could not 
handle, and thereby caused additional expense to the 
shipper. Do your records show any ruling from the 


Interstate Commerce Commission covering such- an in-- 


stance, and, if such is on record, will you give refer- 
ence to same? With whom does the liability lie?” 

In the case of Coborado Bedding Co. vs. C., B. & Q. 
R. R., 18 I. C. C., 401 [The Traffic World, May 21, 1910, 
page 660, et seq.], the Commission held that the mere 
existence of a lower rate via a competing route does 
not of itself establish the unreasonableness of the rate 
actually charged, and that where a shipment is delivered 
to a carrier without any routing instruction, no obliga- 
tion rests upon it to decline the shipment because of 
the existence of a lower rate via a competing line. In 
other words, there is no duty imposed upon a carrier 
to turn a shipment over to a competitor which has a 
lower rate in effect. See also Paragould Lumber Co. 
vs. M. P. Ry. Co., Unrep. Op., 485. 

* * . 
Bill of Lading Prima Facie Evidence of Contents. 

Buffalo.—‘“Five boxes of merchandise were delivered 
to a certain carrier for transportation to one of our 
customers in Massachusetts. The receipt given showed 
no ‘exceptions,’ but upon arrival at destination shipment 
checked short, one: box being missing. Claim for the 
loss, supported with the proper documents, was entered 
against the carrier in due course, and investigation de- 
veloped the fact that the ‘shipping order’ had been tam- 
pered with, same showing four boxes as having been 
received by the carrier, one being eliminated for some 
unknown reason. On the theory that a theft had been 
committed, further investigations were made by both 
the carrier and ourselves, without establishing anything 
definite in that respect. In the meantime, although 
having only their opinion to guide them, the carrier 
denies responsibility for the loss, claiming that the pack- 
age was taken by our driver, and this in spite of the 
fact that clean receipt had been given for the entire 
shipment. 

“In view.of the foregoing, we wish to know where 
a shipper stands as to the sufficiency of a bill of lading 
in any case of loss, when full receipt has been given 
by the carrier.” 
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The burden of showing the loss of the goods is upon 
the owner. He must give some proof of the allegation 
of the loss. If- it be out of his power to show posi- 
tively the loss of the goods he must at least prove such 
circumstances as would create the inference against the 
carrier that they had been lost; as, for instance, that 
they had been delivered to the carrier and had not 
been received at their destination. Ordinarily the car- 
rier’s acknowledgment and acceptance of the goods, and 
the conditions under which they are to be transported, 
are evidenced by the bill of lading. In so far as the 
bill of lading acknowledges that the carrier has re- 
ceived the goods, or that it has received the quantity 
named, they are like all other receipts and may be 
shown to have been given by mistake and not to state 
the actual facts. But it is very high and authentic 
evidence of both the quantity and condition of the goods 
when received, and raises a strong presumption against 
the carrier and requires it to show by unimpeachable 
evidence that a mistake, error or false statement was 
made therein. 

* * + 

Claim Papers Lost Through Carrier’s Negligence. 

Pennsylvania.—“We have had a number of instances 
within the last several years where the railroads have 
lost claim papers covering our claims, and requested us 
to furnish duplicates. In filing the claims in question 
we attached the original bills of lading and expense 
bills, and in several instances neglected to make copies 
of these papers, and were therefore unable to furnish 
duplicates of the file. It would appear to us that in 
such a case the railroads should voucher these claims, 
but we would be pleased to know whether there are 
any rulings covering such cases. For instance, if we 
were unable to furnish the railroad with duplicate 
papers, and simply through negligence on the part of 
one of the carriers the original papers were lost, is it 
up to the shipper, consignee or the railroad to stand 
the loss involved in the claim?” 

The Commission has once or twice found occasion 
to severely criticize the carriers in their delay in effect- 
ing settlements of claims, or their careless and inefficient 
methods for handling and investigating the same, but 
has not laid down any definite or mandatory rule by 
which to govern the future conduct of the carriers in 
relation to such matters. While the carrier is war- 
ranted in requiring claims to be accompanied and sup- 
ported by evidence of validity, and may properly estab- 
lish reasonable rules governing the manner of the pres- 
entation of claims, yet it is also charged with the duty 
of safely caring for any proofs presented by the shipper, 
and to return them intact after a full adjustment of the 
claims. If a carrier loses or mislays original bills of 
lading and expense bills filed with it by the claimant 
it cannot thereby deprive a claimant of his right to 
collect, on the ground of the latter’s inability to furnish 
exact duplicate copies therefor. The claimant’s rights 
would be similar to those of any plaintiff in a court 
of law, and that is to establish his claim by the best 
secondary evidence that he has at hand. 

+ * 7 


Conflict Between Route and Rate. 
Missouri.—“We shipped a carload of goods from ‘A’ 
to ‘D” There being no through rate in effect, either 
class or commodity, there were two possible gateways 
through which the shipment could move. The combina- 
tion of gateway ‘B,’ being 24 and 30, or 54 cents through; 































































































































































































































































































































































on gateway ‘C,’ 24 and 33, or 57 cents through. The 
originating carrier quoted a rate of 37 cents through 
via gateway ‘C.’ They also signed a bill of lading car- 
rying this rate and routing. It developed on investiga- 
tion that there was no authority for this 37-cent rate, 
and the delivering carrier collected on 57 cents per 
hundred, or the combination on gateway ‘C,’ through 
which the shipment moved. Should they not have pro- 
tected the lower combination, inasmuch as the originat- 
ing carrier signed a bill of lading containing an impos- 
sible condition? Have we not got a valid claim for 
overcharge?” 

In Rule 286 (f) the Commission held that when- 
ever the rate and route are both given by the shipper 
in the shipping instructions, and the rate given does not 
apply via the route designated, it is the duty of the 
carrier’s agent to ascertain from the shipper whether 
the rate or the route given shall be followed. The in- 
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quiry does not indicate whether the shipper gave any 


specific instructions concerning the rate, but, if he did, 
it is questionable whether Rule 286 (f) has any appii- 


cation, because it is our understanding that the Com- 
mission intended said rule to apply only to such cases 
wherein the stipulated rate was applicable via some 
other available route, and that the error of the carrier's 
agent in quoting and stipulating the 37-cent rate, which 
is not applicable via any route, comes simply within 
the proscription of the United States Supreme Court's 
decision holding that the lawfully published rate was 
the rate to be applied and collected, notwithstanding 
the erroneous quotation by the carrier’s agent. 

If, however, no specific routing instructions were 
given by the shipper, then, following the rule frequently 
laid down by the Commission, it was the carrier’s duty 
to route the shipment via the cheapest reasonable 
available one. 


Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and have not been carried in the publication during the 
preceding week. 


—_——— 


March 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14—Washington, D. C.: ’ 
5660—Revenue of rail carriers in Official Classification terri- 
tory. 
1. & S. No. 333—Rate increase in Official Classification terri- 
tory—Commodity, Coal—General objections to proposed in- 
crease—Lake and rail rates. 


March 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Hines: 
“oe Hardwood Traffic Bureau vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
0. et al. 


March 14—Oral argument of I. & S. Docket No. 338, coal rates 
to Dewey, Okla., now assigned for March 14, at Washing- 
ton, is postponed and the case reassigned for argument 
March 65. 


March 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

{, & S. 299—Rates on lumber and other forest products from 
points in Arkansas and other states to points in Iowa, Min- 
nesota and other states. 

1. & S. 338—Coal rates to Dewey, Okla. 

6135—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. 

6327—Hodges & Baldwin et al. vs. Cent. Vt. Ry. Co. et al. 

March 16 and 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 333—Rate Advance case. 

On question of making charge for spotting cars for loading 
and unloading on private spur and sidetracks for the trap 
or ferry car service and for the tunnel and lighterage 
services in Chicago. 

March 16—Kansas City, Mo.: 
* 6180—Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. St. L. & 89. F 
R. R. Co. et al. 
March 16—Coffeyville, Kan.—Examiner Watkins: 
6337—Coffeyville Mercantile Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
March 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 

ee City Bolt and Nut Co. vs. C. Gt. W. R. R. Co 
et al. 

March 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 

i. & S. 376—Grain transit privileges at Atchison and Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 

March 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 
6067—Bradley Lumber Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
March 21—Hearing of Docket No. 6067, Bradley Lumber Co. vs. 
Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al., now assigned before Examiner 
Watkins at St. Louis, Mo., is postponed to a date to be 
hereafter fixed. 
March 21—St. Louis, Mo. —Examiner Watkins: 
6067—Bradley Lumber Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
March 23—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Watkins: 
6526—George R. Hinners Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
March 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 

6108—Virginia Highlands Citizens’ Assn. vs. Washington Util- 
ities Co, 

March 23—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner McChord: 

4914—In the matter of rates, practices, rules-and regulations 
governing the transportation of anthacite coal. 

a 23—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner Harlan: 
& S. 361—Rail, lake-and-rail rates to St, Paul, Minn. 
* enth Etienne oi Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. AI- 
goma Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 
March 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pugh: 
6491—Jewelers’ Protective Union et al, vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
March 24—St. Paul, Minn.—Commissioner Harlan: 
* 1. & S, 360—Rental charges for insulated cars. 
March 24—Hearing of Docket No. 6491, Jéwelers’ Protective 
Union et al. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. et al., now assigned 





before Examiner Pugh at Washington, is postponed to dat; 
to be hereafter fixed. 
March 25—Hearing at Washington, D. C.: 
6058—O. J. Demol Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
6052— Judd & Detweiler, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al 
March 25—Nashville, Tenn.—Commissioner Meyer: 
6484—City of Nashville et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
March 25—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Watkins: 
= Oil & Supply Co, Ltd. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. C 
et al. 
March 26—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Brown: 
i. & S. 377—New England lumber rates. 
March 27—Rutland, Vt.—Examiner Brown: 
5503—Thomas S. Nelson et al. vs. Granville Telephone C 


et al. 
March 27—No. 5503, Thos. S. Nelson et al. vs. Granville Tel 
phone Co, et al., now assigned for hearing at 10 o’cloc! 


a, m., at U. S. Court room, Rutland, Vt., before Examine: 
Brown, is postponed = date to be hereafter fixed. 


March 30—Syracuse, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 
ere Iron a Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co 
eta 
April 1—Hearing at Chicago, IIL: 
* 4906—In the matter of private cars. 
April 1—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Brown: 
6506—Mixed Car Dealers’ Assn. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al 


April 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Fourth Section Application No. 2045 (Illinois Central R. R.), 
rates on sugar from New Orleans to Southeastern territor) 
including Ohio River crossings and points south thereof. 

5099—People’s Fuel and Supply Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western 
Ry. Co. et al. 

6299—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

6357—Imperial Elevator Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 

6194—Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 

|. & S. 344—Coal rates from Oak Hills, Colo. 


April 1—Hearing of Docket No. 6506, Mixed Car Dealers’ Assn 
vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al., now assigned before Exam- 
iner Brown at Buffalo, N. Y., is postponed to a date to b 
hereafter fixed. 

April 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 307—Class and commodity rates between New Orleans 
La., and other points and Brownsville, Tex. 

5827—Central West Virginia Glass Mfrs. Assn. vs. B. & QO. 
R. R. et al. 


April 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6278—Milwaukee Fruit and Produce Co. vs. Crosby Traspor 
tation Co. et al. 
6248—Yarbrough & Bellinger Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
4792—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
4806—Plymouth Coal. Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co 
5638—Plymouth Coal Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. 


April 3—Oral argument of Docket No. 6248, Yarbrough & Bel- 
linger Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co., now assigned before th« 
Commission at Washington, D. C., has been postponed to a 
date to be hereafter fixed. 


April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4322—Larkin Co. vs. Erie & West Transportation Co. et al. 
6216—Page Milling Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co 
i. & S$. 322—Molasses rates to Knoxville, Tenn. 
6096—Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Macon, Ga 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al, 
6332—J. H. Wilkes & Co. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 4—Oral argument of Docket No. 6096, Freight Bureau o 
Chamber of Commerce, Macon, Ga, vs. L. & N. R. R. Co 
et al., now assigned before the Commissission at Washing 
ton is cancelled. 


April 6—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 


6317—Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal Co. et al. vs. Wabash 
Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. Co. et al. 
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Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. Mystic Dock, B. & M. R. R., Boston, Mass. 

Old Dominion S. 8. Co., New York City. 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co., Savannah, Ga. Pequonnock Dock, N. Y., N. H. d& H.R. R., Bridgeport, Conn. 
2 * 

: On Ocean, River and Lake. 
7 It is the all-around adaptability of 
rp 


Otis Inclined Elevators 


that is one of their chief merits. 


They are now in use at the coastwise terminals and on river and lake 
= docks. : 

They are carrying trucks loaded anywhere from 100 to 2000 lbs., up and 
down the inclines from pier to ship at a speed of 250 feet per minute and at a 
cost of about one-tenth of a cent a ton. 

They are lightening labor, saving time, speeding up service, reducing 
costs. 

The initial cost of these Inclined Elevators is of slight importance, since 
e the savings effected in time and labor exceed the original outlay in a very 
short period. 
Our Catalogue will interest you. 


Otis Elevator Company 


Eleventh Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street, NEW YORK 
600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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April 8—Philadeiphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 
6333—International Paper Co. et al. vs. D. & H. et al. 
April 8&—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6685—Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. C. N. 0. & T. P. 
Ry. Co, et al. 
6264—Dewey Bros. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al 
6368—Oliver Finne Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
6383—Orgill Bros. & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
April 9—Argument at Washington, D. C 
6028—Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
N. J. et al. 
6054—Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. of Baltimore, Md., 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
6128—Vulcan Coal and Mining Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 


April 10—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 

6114—Geo. M. Stpiegle & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co 
April 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Brown: 

5917—G. B. Markle Co. et al. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


April 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
6571—State Corporation Commission of New Mexico vs. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
a Commercial Club et al. vs. 
Co. et al. 
April 13—New York City—Examiner Brown: 
6380—New York Produce Exchange vs. N. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
April 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
l. & §. 350—S'witching at Galesburg, III. 
6269—Stuarts Draft Milling Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
ae Fruit Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al. 
April 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 354—Dunnage allowances. 
|. & S. 359—Malt rates to Texas points. 
6223—Tanners’ Supply Co., Ltd., vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 
6154—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 
6155—S'. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al 
6156—S. J. Greenbaum Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al 
April 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5919—-Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
5920—Alpha Portland Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 
April 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
5831—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
5976—Pacific Fruit Exchange vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
6217—California Fruit Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ala. 
R. R. et al. 
6374—Railroad Commission of the State of California vs. Ala. 
G. 8S. R. R. Co. et al. 
April 20—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Meyer 
* 5370—In the matter of rates, practices, rules and regulations 
governing the transportation of iron ore 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


& Q 


Assn. vs. C. 


A. FT. & 8. F. 


Y. C. & H. 


G. S. 


No. 6609. 
R. R. Co. 

Against a rate of 10%c per 100 pounds on carload shipments 
of corn, Norwich, Ia., to St. Joseph, Mo. Asks for a rate not 
to exceed 9c, and reparation. 

No. 6520, Sub. 2. Ontario Iro Ore Co., Ontario, N. Y., vs. 
C. & H. R. R. R. et al. 

Against present and proposed rates on iron ore, Fruitland 
and Ontario to Pennsylvania points Present rate $1.60, pro- 
posed and suspended rate $1.68. Ask for rate not to exceed 
$1.10. 

Alleges charges based on excessive weights on through bill 
of lading via New Orleans for export to Italy. teparation 
asked for 

No. 6650. Bradley Timber and Railway Supply Co., 
Minn., vs. Minnesota & Internatonal Ry. Co. 

Excessive charges on shipments of lumber, Gemmell, Minn., 
to Bedford, Ohio. Reparation asked for. 

No. 6651. City of Rock Hill, S. C., vs. Southern Ry. 

Against a rate of $4.40 per ton on cast iron pipe, Anniston, 
Ala., to Rock Hill, as unreasonable, unjust and excessive 
Reasonable maxima rates asked for, and reparation. 

No. 6652. McShane Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., vs. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe et al. 

Excessive rate on yellow pine, Dearborn, Tex., to St. Louis, 
Mo. Maxima rates asked for, and reparation. 

No. 6653. Schrager Coal Co. vs. Delaware, 
Western. 

Against a local rate of 45c per ton on coal from their 
washery at Old Forge to Taylor, making unjust and unrea- 
sonable through rates. Ask for the establishment of joint 
through rates, and reparation. 

No, 6655. John Jacob Astor, Chaffee, Mo., vs. St. 
Francisco. 

Against a rate of 75c per ton on coal from Illinois points to 
Chaffee, Mo., as excessive, unreasonable and unjust. Ask fo. 
a rate not to exceed 60c and reparation. 

No. 6656. Anderson-Tulley Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
tral et al, 

Against a rate of 12c per 100 Ibs. on all hardwood lumber 
from Memphis to New Orleans, in so far as it exceeds the 
rate of llc in effect on gum and cottonwood. The establish- 
ment of a just and reasonable rate asked for, not to exceed 
llc. 

No. 6657. Rawleigh, W. T., Medical Co., Freeport, Il, vs. Chi- 
cago & Northwestern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable classification and rate on 
L. C. L. shipment of Fly Repellant in Western and Southern 
Classification. Maxima rates asked for. 
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No. 6658. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., Richmond, Va., vs 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

Unreasonable and excessive rates on sulphuric acid, Charles 
ton, S. C., to Savannah, Ga. Reasonable rate asked for and 
reparation, 

No, 6659. New England Fish Co., Seattle, Wash., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. Ry. Co. and the Adams Express Co. 

Excessive charges on shipment fresh fish, C. L., Seattle to 
Chicago and Philadelphia. The establishment of maxima 
rates asked for and reparation 

No, 6661. Paul, W. J., Traverse City, Mich., vs. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable passenger fares, Oakland, Me., to 
Detroit, Mich. The establishment of maxima rates asked fo: 
and reparation. 

No. 6660. Jewett, H. N., 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charge for transportation of red 
cedar posts, Shelbyville, Tenn., to Omaha. The establishmer 
of maxima joint through rates asked for, and reparation. 

No, 6662. Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Club vs. Chicago & 
Alton et al. 

Against the application of Missouri state rates in the mak 
ing of joint through rates and the absence of milling-in-tran 
sit privileges. Asks for joint through rates and through 
routes on grain and grain products from points west of St 
Louis to interstate points of destination beyond St. Louis 
and the formulation of such rules and regulations governing 
such rates as will prohibit all advantages of St. Louis over 
or against other surrounding points. 

No. 6668. Thatcher Medicine Co., Chattanooga, vs. 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific et al. 

Alleges that rate of 86%c on medicated syrup in barre! 
from Detroit, made up of 16%c to Cincinnati and 70c beyond 
is unjust and unreasonable in that it exceeds 45%c, made 
of 16%c to Cincinnati and 29c beyond. Demands reasonab 
rate and reparation amounting to $1,937. 

No. 6673. McCaul-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, vs. 
waukee & St. Paul. 

Against an unreasonable charge on shelled corn from She 
don or Evander, Ia., to Omaha, due to alleged violation 
routing orders. Demands reparation. 

No. 6674. Harmon, F. S., Tacoma, vs. Northern Pacific. 
Against imposition of three times first class on shipment 
rugs from Tacoma to Portland due to omission of releas: 

value stamp from bill of lading. Demands reparation. 
No. 6675. Waukesha (Wis.) Lime and Stone Co, vs. Chicag: 
Milwaukee & St. Paul et al. 

Unjust ang unreasonable rates on shipments of gravel 
Waukesha to Chicagb. Reasonable maxima rates asked for 
and reparation. 

No. 6676. Standard Mirror Co., High Point, N. C., vs. 
ern Ry. et al. 

Against a rate of $6.60 on sand, Cumberland, Md., to High 
Point, N. C. Ask for rate of $3.20, and reparation. 

No. 6677. foard of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al. 


Against the absence of joint through commodity 
coarse grains from stations on lines of defendants in Towa to 
Kansas City, and against the present joint through class 
rates as unduly prejudicial and discriminatory. Demands 
cease and desist order, maximum rates, and reparation 

No, 6678. Davis, Chas. W.. Gladstone, Mich., vs. Minneapolis. 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

Against a rate of 90c per ton on soft coal from Manis- 
tiqut to Gladstone as unreasonable, exorbitant and excessive 
Demands reasonable maximum rates. 

No. 6679. Streever Lumber Co., Ballston Spa, N. Y., vs. 
& St. P. et al. 

Against a charge for resting horses at Schenectady, N. Y 
as excessive, unreasonable and discriminatory. Demands 
reparation and reasonable maximum 

No. 6680. Swift & Co., Chicago, vs. Seaboard Air Line et al 

Against rates on cottonseed foots from Charlotte, N. C., to 

Louisville, Ky., as excessive ard unjust. Demand reparation 
No. 6681. Armour Grain Co.. Chicago, vs. Illinois Central. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on eighty-two car- 
loads of wheat from points in Illinois to New York. Demands 
reparation. 

No. 6682. Chesnutt Lumber Co., 
Northeastern et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on flooring from Millard, Miss., to 
Nashville. Demands reparation. 

No. 6683. Southern Wisconsin San and Gravel Co., 
Wis., vs. C. & N. W. 

Against a switching charge of $2 per car on sand and 
gravel from petitioner’s side tracks to main line. Demands 
fair and just rates, regulations and switching charges such 
as are in effect on intrastate traffic, and reparation. 

No, 6684. Chicago, Ottawa & Peoria R. R. vs. C. & N. W. et al 

Demands establishment of through route and joint rate 
arrangements and reasonable rules and regulations with re- 
spect to interchange and return of cars. 

No. 6685. Crawford & Bunce et al., Pittsburgh, vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Against the elimination of commodity and the establish- 
ment of class rates on fruits and produce from Pittsburgh t« 
points in West Virginia. Demands a cease and desist orde! 
and reestablishment of reasonable commodity rates. 


No. 6686. Norris, W. C., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges unreasonable and discriminatory rates on malleable 
castings from St. Louis to Tulsa. Demands just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 6687. Stock, F. W., & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., vs. C. M. & 
St. P. et al. 

Against a rate of 26.7c on wheat milled in transit from 
Minneapolis to New York via Hillsdale, on which the transit 
charge is %c, as being unjust and unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory. Demands reasonable rates and reparation. 
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Business Pride and White Trucks | 


The man who can look from his office windows and 
see White Trucks bearing away his goods, realizes that 
he and his business are being fitly represented. This 
is a matter of supreme importance to the man who 
realizes the value of prestige in the commercial world. 

The Public recognizes the White Radiator—knows 
it for a badge of superiority—respects the house that 
uses White Trucks. 


The fact that there are more large fleets of White Trucks 
than of any other make is significant of their greater efficiency 
and economy. 


A style, capacity and power need for every requirement. 


nt 
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THE WHITE a) COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Both in quantity and value of production, the largest manufacturers 
of commercial motor vehicles in America. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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KENTUCKY COMMISSION ADJUSTS RATES 





In a decision just handed down by the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission, in the complaint of Martin Moore 
and others of Central City against the L. & N. and the 
Ill, Cent. railways, Chairman Finn, speaking for the 
commission, finds that Central City is near enough to 
the Green River to be given some benefit from potential 
or actual water competition. Some of the facts found to 
be true are as follows: 

“There is such a similarity of physical transporta- 
tion conditions existing at Owensboro and Central City 
that the freight rates from Louisville to these points 
should be adjusted relatively. However, Owensboro has 
the shorter rail route from Louisville—that is, 114 miles, 
Central City being 13 miles farther away—therefore, upon 
a mileage basis, Owensboro is entitled to a lower freight 
rate than Central City, but rates to Owensboro are not 
fixed upon a mileage basis, but are established by river 
competition. If Central City was situated on the bank 
of Green River, and river competition was free and 
open, it would in all probability enjoy lower freight 
rates from Evansville than Owensboro has from Louis- 
ville, Owensboro by river being 46 miles further distant 
from the wholesale market, but Central City has the 
natural disadvantage when compared to Owensboro of 
being three miles from the river landing, and the goods 
by the river must be carted over a mud road at a dray- 
age charge of 7% cents. Under the present rates Cen- 
tral City reaps no benefit from this proximity to the 
river, and its freight rates are not affected by water 
competition. The disadvantage to which Central City 
is subjected by the absence of water competition should 
be equalized by the commission, but the disadvantage 
to which it is subjected by natural conditions cannot 
be equalized, and should not be. If the rates from Louis- 
ville to Central City were fixed upon a mileage basis, 
7% cents would be entirely too great a differential to 
charge Central City over Owensboro for the extra 13 
miles by rail which the goods are transported. But as 
the relative advantages are based upon conditions estab- 
lished by water the differential between the two places 
should be established upon this basis. Wherefore the 
rates from Central City to Louisville by way of defendant 
Illinois Central should not be in excess of the rates 
which are now in effect from Louisville to Owensboro 
plus 7% cents. While water competition is one of the 


controlling elements in making this differential, yet th: 
actual transportation is: by rail, and the rail rates thu 
fixed from Louisville to Central City will not prohibi 
transportation by water to this landing, if it should fair] 
exist, for the reason that the rail rates embrace th 
drayage charge from the landing to Central City. Th 
complaint as to the L. & N. Railroad was dismissed 
and an order was not entered, for the reason that con 
plaint was made as to the rates upon a number o 
specific commodities moving principally under clas: 
rates, and it will be necessary to make commodity rate 
out of each of the articles complained of unless all ot 
the articles in this particular class bear the same rates 


PERSONAL 


Records just compiled of careers of the 170 ranking 
officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad System give striking 
evidence of the policy the company pursues in training 
men, and of the opportunities open to men in the service 
Of the 170 officers, 163, among whom should be mentioned 
the president of the company, started at the bottom 

This census of Pennsylvania officers now in active 
service shows that four of them have worked for the rail 
read more than fifty years. They are: 

J. B. Hutchinson, assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of real estate, purchases and insurance, Pennsy] 
vania Railroad. 

A. L. Langdon, traffic manager, Long Island Railroad 

E. T. Postlethwaite, assistant to the president, Penn 
sylvania Railroad. 

E. A. Dawson, manager, Star Union Line. 

Each of the five vice-presidents of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh, who have just been elected, 
has been in the service of the railroad more than forty 
year. Every one of them began at the bottom of the 
railroad ladder. 

J. J. Turner, first vice-president, began work for the 
Pennsylvania as a ticket sorter; E. B. Taylor, second 
vice-president, started as a clerk; D. T. McCabe, third 
vice-president, as clerk; G. L. Peck, fourth vice-president, 
and A. M. Schoyer, resident vice-president at Chicago 
began as messengers. 

Twenty-two of the company’s officers have been in 
the company’s service between forty and fifty years; 














record. 





A MACHINE IS ALWAYS ON DUTY 


It is not, like a man, subject to errors from distracted attention, 
or tricks of the mind and fingers, that cause an incorrect or illegible 





The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder 





makes possible accurate and rapid weighing and recording of 
weights of loaded cars in motion. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., Hartford Building, Chicage 
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You Who Work for a Living Will Be Interested in This Story 


On the first of January, a man who had been em- 
ployed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in one of 
the important departments in the general offices at 
Baltimore, stepped into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said : 


“Mr. Superintendent, ’ve been with the B. & O. for 
fourteen years today. I’ve been a faithful and efficient 
=—— and I would like to have more money than I am 
getting.” 


The Superintendent replied : 


“Mr. Ross, I appreciate the fact that you have been with 
the road fourteen years and I know that you have a clean 


record. In fact, I believe you were with the B. & O. for eight 
years before I came here, and for six years before | ever did 
any railroad work at all. I know you are competent to do 


the work you are doing, and I am perfectly willing to recom- 
mend an advancement for you, but not for the work you are 
doing now. I am not authorized to pay any more for that work 
than you are now getting; if I were, you would have been 
getting it long ago. But I tell you what I will do. I will give 
ou another job that pays more money. 


“‘What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job around 
there could this man fill when he had been at one desk all 
his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of the inter- 
view was that this perfectly capable, sober and honest man 
ad to remain.at his old job; not because the superintendent 
vas unwilling to advance him, not because there was no better 
ob in that office, but BECAUSE THE MAN WAS NOT 
‘APABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. In other words, 
pportunity knocked at his door, found him unprepared for the 
ill, and had to pass on without entering. 


How about your own case? Where would you be if oppor- 
tunity knocked at your door, or if you went out and found Mr. 
‘Opportunity’ and cornered him for an interview? 


Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, say, 
only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actually 
wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
ears, preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 


“1 can fill either one of those vacancies in the tariff bureau, 
which must be filled shortly;” or, “I can fill Jones’ job in the 
Accounting Department when he is promoted the first of the 
month.” 


; What first would have been necessary to enable him to 
have made such statements? PREPARATION, COMPETENCY 
AND TRAINING. 


How often have you heard it said that men usually stay 
at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business? Do 
you know the real reason why railroad men remain at one 
desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads. It is with 
the men themselves. Consider, for example, Jas. J. Hill, who 
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arose from telegraph operator to President of the Great North- 
ern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began as Chainman and Rod- 
man and arose to the Presidency of the Pennsyivania Rail- 
road, and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, who began as office boy for the superintendent of the 
L. & N. R. R. Do you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


NEW JOBS NOW OPEN 
Earn From $35 to $100 Weekly as 
TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


Modern transportation is a jungle of routes and rates, call- 
ing for specialists, who, like the pathfinders of old, have expert 
knowledge of the trails of traffic. How to route shipment to 
obtain shortest mileage and quickest deliveries and how to 
classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how is so valuable 
to his employer that he commands respeet and big remunera- 
tion. 


New and Uncrowded Profession 


There are half a million LARGE SHIPPERS in the United 
States. Practically every one of them needs an expert traffic 
man, and this need is recognized as never before because of 
the recently enacted railroad rate laws and interstate com- 
merce regulations. The demand for trained and efficient traffic 
men is many times greater than the supply. There’s room 
for you. 


Study Traffie and Interstate Commerce 


Decide now to become a traffic man. Our Interstate Com- 
merce course enables you to study AT HOME, without leaving 
your occupation or sacrificing present income. 

Clip coupon below, sign and mail at once and we will send 
you FREE, postpaid, our valuable book, “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,’’ and information concerning the opportunities and 
requirements of this attractive profession. This book Is worth 
a dollar of any man’s money, but it is free while they last. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY —-— 
Dept. 572 CHICAGO fam in- 


> a terested in 

Other Courses  tession ~ Traffic 

LAW HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY x PR yo eg 
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free of all cost. (Dept. 572) 
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fifty-seven between thirty and forty years, and fifty-nine 
between twenty and thirty years. Thirty of these 170 
officers are between sixty and seventy years old; sixty-one 
between fifty and sixty years; sixty-two between forty and 
fifty, and seventeen between thirty and forty years of age. 

J. M. Davis, who has been assistant general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern-Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton lines since Jan. 1, 1914, has been advanced 
to general manager, succeeding W. C. Loree, resigned. 
The appointment is effective at once, as announced by 
Vice-president A. W. Thompson, the chief operating officer 
of the Baltimore & Ohio System. The new general manager 
began his railroad career in the Southwest and was later 
employed by the Great Northern, Erie, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific lines. Prior to entering Baltimore & 
Ohio service, Mr. Davis was general superintendent of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, at San Francisco. 

F. E. Sawyer has been appointed special agent Penn- 
sylvania Company. 


FREIGHT SERVICE INNOVATION 





(Forward St. Louis March 9.) 


What is said to be another innovation to facilitate 
and regulate the movement of freight into and from St. 
Louis will be adopted by the Traffic Bureau of the Busi- 
ness Men’s League in a few weeks. The carriers will 
lend their co-operation to make it a success. 

The bureau will employ, permanently, a station serv- 
ice inspector. This field officer will spend all of his time 
studying conditions in the local freight houses and yards, 
investigating complaints from both shippers and railroads, 
and devising plans to expedite transmission of freight. 
He will report his suggestions and findings daily to the 
Traffic Bureau, and every Thursday he will attend the 
meeting of the industrial traffic managers to offer and 
receive suggestions. 

The Business Men’s League was the first commercial 
association ‘to organize the package car service, to em- 
ploy a traveling service agent, to establish joint com- 
mittees representing the shipper and the carriers, and to 
evolve a practical plan for tracing parcel post shipments. 

Until the League’s Traffic Bureau undertook to sys- 
tematize the merchandise traffic, comparatively little at- 
tention was given to the handling and movement of pack- 
age freight. Now package freight is transported on regu- 
lar schedules, and shippers know exactly when less-than- 
carload shipments will reach destinations in any part of 
the United States, Canada or Mexico. 

To perfect the delivery of freight, the bureau con- 
ceived the idea of engaging a traveling service agent. 
This representative of the League goes to all sections 
of the St. Louis trade territory and investigates com- 
plaints as to freight delays. His work has proved of 
inestimable value to the carriers, as well as to shippers. 

The station service inspector will study every phase 
of freight depot service. Both inbound and outbound 
freight will receive attention, and he will study deficiencies 
from the standpoints of both the shippers and the rail- 
roads. 


In submitting the proposition to the carriers, Traffic 
Commissioner Coyle alluded to the results realized from 
the work of the traveling service agent, showing that 
service had been improved in many cities and towns, 
The work of the traveling service agent covers movement 
and delivery at destinations, while the investigations of 
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the station service agent will relate to the service at th: 
point of origin. 

The innovation will expedite the movement and d 
livery of inbound and outbound freight at St. Louis, and 
it probably will bring about many improvements in met} 
ods and practices. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 





Ralph Peters, president of the Long Island Railroad 
Co. and chairman of the Committee on Railway Mail Pay, 
authorizes the following statement: 

Congress has passed the bill providing for the expen 
ditures of the Postoffice Department for the next fiscal! 
year. This bill, however, fails once more to compen 
sate the railroads for carrying the parcel post. The bill 
is based upon estimates of the Postoffice Department 
that next year the parcel post will handle 600,000,000 
packages, yielding a revenue to the _ postoffice of 
$60,000,000. 

The postmaster-general, in his annual report otf 
Dec. 1, 1913, stated that in view of the prospective 
“prodigious growth” of the parcel post, “the railroads, 
of course, will become entitled to additional compensa 
tion for this extra service imposed upon them, and the 
department is engaged in gathering all statistical data 
necessary for ascertaining a correct basis for fixing a 
just, fair and adequate compensation for the service 
rendered.” 

On February 17 the Railroads’ Committee was ad 
vised by the Postoffice Department that it had made a 
recommendation to Congress that “on account of thé 
increased weight of mails,’ due to the parcel post, th: 
postmaster-general should be authorized to add to the 
compensation of the railroads not more than one-half oi 
one per cent. 


This recommendation would have added only $254, 
000 to the mail pay of all the railroads in the United 
States. 

Congress took no action on the recommendation, evi 
dently considering the proposal too trivial for consid 
eration, and preferring to await the recommendation ol! 
the Joint Congressional Committee, now investigating 
the whole subject. 


In Great Britain the railways receive 55 per cent of 
the revenues from the parcel post. Before the estab 
lishment of the parcel post the railroads in this country 
received for transporting the mails at least one-fifth of 
the postoffice revenue. Assuming that their service is 
no greater in handling the parcel post than with other 
mail, this increased revenue of $60,000,000 to the Post 
office Department should in all fairness mean increased 
payments to the railroads of at least $12,000,000. 

Nevertheless, the appropriation bill passed by Con 
gress provides no payment to the railroads beyond the 
provision already made that 5 per cent might be added 
to the pay of railroads on which there had not been : 
weighing since Jan. 1, 1913. 

At a time when the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion is insisting that the railroads shall make a fai! 
charge for every service rendered, it seems in the high 
est degree unjust that no provision should be mad 
adequately to compensate the railroads for providing 
and operating the transportation machinery, withou 
which the mail service would be practically impossible 
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Directory of Attorneys 


Practicing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


























Charles Conradis H. R. Small | 


Practices before the Practices before the Interstate Commerce 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission Commission 4 
‘oad 418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
Pay 506-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1605-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


pen 


yen Watson & Abernethy 
bill John B. Daish Attorneys at Law. Specialists in Interstate Com- f 


lent merce Cases. 
000 Interstate Commerce cases only B. G. 


602-606 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. ' Commerce Expert. 
Pioneer Building. St. Paul, Minn. 





Hal H. Smith 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


the Walter E. Mc Cornack 


lata Formerly attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- 

za mission; Counselor at Law 

rice Suite 956 First National Bank Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Practices before Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 





4 Se er a a” 


th: C. D. Chamberlin | Littleford, James, Ballard & Frost 
° e Francis B. James (Commerce Counsel and Attor- 
of ney and Counselor at Law), in charge of Washing- { 
Attorney at Law, Commerce Counsel for the ton office, where E. EB. Williamson (Transportation 
* National Petroleum Association Expert and Statistician) is associated. 
bs la: i 805-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
SN ey oe First National Bank Bidg., Cincinnatti, O. 





Jean Paul Muller 


Formerly with I. C. C. and Dept. of Justice as 
Expert Acct. and Spcl. Asst. U. S. Atty. Specialty: 
Financial and Operating Analyses, Cost of Service 
Tests and Comparisons in Interstate and Intrastate 


ao § Richard J. Donovan 


Counselor at Law; Preparation of cases and trials 
of cases before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
of b sion a specialty; Experts on railroad tariffs fur- 
nished; Correspondence invited. 


233 Broadway, New York. 


Rate Litigation. 
420-424 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





‘ Blackmar & Bundschu 
ed . H. Ear Iton Hanes Attorneys and Counsellors 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, Suite 904 Commerce Building, 


on 418 and 419 Colorado Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
lie Washington, D. C. Special] Attention to Rate Claims and 


Practice Before the Interstate Commerce Commission 








’ BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 4 
sh 555-561 Rookery, CHICAGO h 
M. W. Borders Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILIT: ° 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Age 34, single, steady and 
reliable. Nine years in local freight office and freight 
claim department of Michigan Central Ry., Detroit. 
Tour years in commercial traffic work. My experience 
covers every detail] of commercial and railroad traffic 
work, viz: Rates, routing, claims, accounts, exporting, 
office system, correspondence and movement of carload 
and less-than-carload business. Policy: aggressive, yet 
courteous; every detail of traffic work started right 
and kept there. At present traffic manager for a 
large mail-order furniture manufacturing concern. I 
am seeking a larger field and would prefer a Detroit, 
Chicago or New York position. Address Traffic World, 
as M.. B27. 











TRAFFIC MANAGER’S position wanted. Have filled 
important positions in traffic departments of several 
large railroads. For ten years past have been in com- 
mercial life, handling traffic matters in connection with 
other duties. Want to confine my whole time to traffic 
for a progressive company. Among my references are 
railroad men of national reputation. Address L. S. J., 
46, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 





POSITION WANTED—Capable and experienced traffic 
manager, age 32, at present in business for himself, wants 
position. Minimum salary, $1,800. Address M. D., 31, 
The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


LAWYER—Seven years’ thorough railroad and ¢éor- 
poration experience in law-department of large corpora- 
tion handling interstate commerce and state commission 
and tax work; thoroughly familiar with state statutes, 
and with wide general office experience and unimpeach- 
able record in manufacturing and other lines, seeks new 
connection in railroad or other corporation work, where 
high-class services of this nature are wanted. $3,500 to 
$4,000. W. A. 32, The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—An expert Traffic man, now em- 
ployed in executive capacity, desires connection with large 
commercial or industrial concern, where exceptional abil- 
ity and experience are absolutely essential. On account 
of long acquaintance and association with traffic officials 
of the largest lines in the country, can furnish exacting 
references. N. D. 63, The Traffic World, Chicago. 





ARTHUR B. HAYES 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Former member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Speciaity 
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ELECTRIC TRUCKS FOR MAIL DELIVERY 





The General Vehicle Co. of Long Island City an- 
nounces the sale of 20 two-ton G. V. electrics to the 
Postal Transfer Service, Inc., of which H. Rowley is 
president and J. J. Cassidy, vice-president and operating 
head. The electrics will be housed in the corporation's 
Own garage at Forty-second street and First avenue, 
New York. 


The Postal Service Transfer Co. was organized in 
the spring of 1913, and early in September the United 
States government accepted the bid of this corporation 
for what is known officially as route 407012. Broadly 
speaking, this route involves the moving of all mail 
south of Forty-second street. The service is divided into 
three classes: ‘“Mail-messenger,” between G. P. O. and 
railroads and steamships; “transfer,” between depots, 
and “station,” between P. O. stations. 


The firm started business with 80 two-ton and 20 
one-ton gasoline trucks, and will soon have one hundred 
and fifty machines in all. The 20 G. V. electrics are to 
displace an equal number of gasoline trucks which have 
been put out of commission by the arduous service. 


The endurance of the electric vehicle under the 
peculiarly exacting conditions of mail service has been 
vindicated in the case of the Motor Delivery Co. 6f New 
York, which has had as high as twenty-eight machines 
in service since 1909, which machines in 1913 made 336,- 
000 miles in 304 days. This company originally had 
the contract for what is known as the up-town section, 
north of Forty-second street to One Hundred and 
Eightieth street on the west side, and to Fordham on 
the east side. It hauled collections from one sub-station 
to another, and from these to the Forty-second Street 
postoffice. Since its inception, the Motor Delivery Co 
has used electric vehicles exclusively, and while con- 
tracts come and go, this firm is still a big factor, par- 
ticularly in the delivery of parcel post matter, having 14 
machines in that service alone. 

Uncle Sam will not take excuses. The service of 
the company must go on day and night, and each sched 
ule maintained regardless of tire or mechanical trouble 
If a wagon is disabled, another one must be sent to 
relieve it, and it is the efficiency of the high-grade elec 
tric under these peculiar operating conditions which 
commends it for the work. 








Who Uses 
Revolvators? 


Here are a dozen concerns 
having fifty-seven machines | 
altogether: 


Standard Oil Co. 

International Harvester Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 

National Biscuit -Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Singer Mfg. Co. 

American Writing Paper Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

U. S. Envelope Co. | 
American Radiator Co. | 
U. S. Navy Yards and Arsenals. 


N.Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. jeaSey'ciry, nod 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this is an important subject 
and are reaching out for such trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can be 


of material assistance to manufacturers. 


We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all places abroad and shall 
gladly answer inquiries respecting Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 


G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York,London, Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur-Mer 








Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc... 
Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Huguenot Express Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
624 West Thirty-sixth St. Phone 839 Greeley. For- 


warders, truckmen for all lines; bulk shipments from out 
of town a specialty; up-to-date facilities for storage 
and distribution. 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO . 443 Marquette Building. 

ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Bullding. 
Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 


forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 








350-356 Seneca St. “Unsurpassed facilities” for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Ine. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, tramsfer and 
reshipping agents, custém house brokers. Bomded and 
free warehouses. 





Ashley Warehouse Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 


Bonded and general storage. Drayage facilities. Cars 
promptly handled. Custom house entries attended te. 
Imsurance, 18c. Track connections. 





LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS The Transportation Club of Cincinnats 


The National Industrial Traffic League. Sterling Manufacturers’ 


ey, Pres.; J. H. Ander« 


and | Shippers’ com, Hone. 


Object—The object of this league is Association. In charge of traffic in- ‘he Transportation Club of Louisville 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic dustries located at Sterling and Rock - L. Roederer, Pres.; 3. J. McBride, 
matters. to co-operate with the Inter- Falls, lll. W. P. Benson, President; H. ecy. 


state Commerce Commission, state rau- H. Wood, Vice-President; W. J. Bur- The Transportation Club of Toledo. M 
road commissions and _ transportation leigh, Secretary-Treasurer; W. E. Long, D. Ryan, Pres.; J. 8. Marks, Secy. 


-oniparies in promoting and securing Traffic Manager. 
better understanding by the public and 





The Traffic Club of Newark. H. B. R. 
Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 


the state and national governments of i 

the needs of the traffic world; to secure vee nan ay —.. m "Whee teens b willer, ean = 
proper legislation where deemed neces- Pres.; James 8, Davant, Commissioner, The T ’ rtath ch <n Me 
sary, and the modification of present Memphis, Tenn. e Transportation Club of Detrol ick 
laws where. considered harmful to the 7 Sidney A. Jones, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 


free interchange of commerce; with the 





Secy. 


view to advance fair dealing and to Transportation Club of San Francisco. J. 
promote, conserve and protect the com- TRAFFIC CLUBS F. a urgin, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
mercial and transportation interests. Traffic Clut of Kansas City. Joseph A. a c 
Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North Tapee, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. e Raliroad Club of Kansas City, Me. 
La Salle St., Chicago. The Chicago Transportation Association. Stroud, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
ee Officers. 5; H. Schniglau, Pres.; H. E. MacNiven, +e ‘Tragic and Transportation Club ef 
H. G, Wilson........sssesesvecss President ecy. Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; & 
Commissioner, Transportation Bureau of The Traffic Club of New York. R. H. H. Knight, Secy. f ; E 
; mercial Club, Buenas Sly. ES. Wallace, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. The Traffic Club of Minneapolls. ¥F. 
+ oy anes? ois tee Dea ae ae Brooklyn Traffic Club (Inc.), H. L. Wil- Pool, Pres.; F B. Rowley, Secy. 
alien dies of Gommatia cade lard, Pres.; C. I. Darcy, Secy Sait Lake Transportation Club. J. 
ape ee ' The Spokane Transportation Ciub. Chas. Davis, Pres.; R. EB. Rowland, Secy. 
oan ee eS ener Siiandasiiees W. Colby, Pres. Traffic Club of Milwaukee. George A. 
TM. Crane Go. 836 South Michigan The Traffic Club of Chicago. Guy 8. Schoeder, Pres.; Carl Backus, Secy. 
aioe Chicago, iil 836 South Michig McCabe, Pres.; H. Wharton, Secy. Transportation Club of Lima, 0. Lloyd 
David P. Chindblom......Asst. Secretary The Traffic Club of Dallas, Tex. J. L. | F. Sherrick, Pres; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. West, Pres.; G. S. Maxwell, Secy. 


Grand Rapids — Club, Grand Rapids, 


— The Traffic Club oe. Harry Mich. Chas. H. Lilley, Pres.; James 


National Implement and Vehicle Associa- Billings, Pres.; Summerfield, Bale, Secy. 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Traf. Mer., Secy. Transportation Club of Peorla. R. M 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The Traffic Club of St. Louls. R. K. Field, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 
_—_—__ Pretty, Pres.:; W. S. Crilly, Secy-Treas. Traffic Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
National League of Commission Merchants The Traffic Club of Pittsbu =e B.C. Pres.; W. V. Bishop, Secy. 
of the United States. J. J. Castellini, Sattley, Pres.; D, L. Wells, Traffic Club of Erle, Pa. Edwin H. Bre- 


Pres., Cincinnati, O.; R._S. French, ‘The Transportation Club of lndixneeetie. villier, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 


Business Manager, 202-204 Franklin St., M. R. Maxwell, L. E. Stone, Los Anvcies Traffic Association, Los An- 
New York. Secy. — 1 EE. 8. Blair, Pres.; C. B 
ee The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. ine, Soatia -Treas. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- Sam W. Manning Pres.; C. A. Ander- Traffic club of Jacksonville, Filia. A. W 
tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. son, Secy. Fri‘ut, Pres.; Chas. A. Bland Secy. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


READY TODAY 





SUPPLEMENT No. 4 


To 


Tariff Circular 18A 
Regular Tariff Size 


Reproduced By Photographic Process and 
Authentic in Every Detail. 


ORDER NOW 


Single Copies 10c each delivered 
50 Copies 08c each delivered 
100 Copies 07c each delivered 
500 Copies 05c each delivered 

1000 Copies 03c F. O. B. Chicago 


The Traffic Service Bureau 
Chicago 
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